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t1ons.——Piloted by some 
aneral Boulanger sat for 


Supply IN THE Housz oF Coa 
members of the Irish persuasion, G 
some time in the Distinguished Strangers Gallery of the 


House on Monday evening. He did not stop long, perhaps 
he heard enough to convince him that Parliamentarism 
was equally intolerable on either side of the Channel. 
Certainly, Her Majesty’s faithful Commons did not shine 
as a business-like assembly on their opening night after the 
Easter holidays. At the rate of progress then achieved, 
about a couple of ordinary Sessions would be consumed in 
merely voting Supply. It is to be hoped that the gallant 
General did not take the proposals to reduce several 
Ministers’ salaries as meant seriously. These motions are 
merely sportive devices whereby Mr. Labouchere and other 
congenial spirits are able to trot out certain fads of their 
own. They wish, of course, to pose as vigilant guardians 
of the public purse, but they are simply time-wasters. Their 
sole object is to annoy and embarrass the Government ; 
and their methods, so far from inducing habits of patient 
investigation, cause the long-suffering majority of the House 
to vote millions at express speed in order to make up for the 
many precious hours wasted in purposeless or mischievous 
chatter. It is really high time to abandon the time-honoured 
maxim that “grievance precedes Supply.” It had a genuine 
meaning in former days, when the Crown held the executive 
power in its hand, and only deigned to consult with the 
House of Commons when it wanted money ; but now, when 
the House holds all the practical power in its own keeping, 
when the Ministers are its humble servants, liable to be dis- 
missed at an hour's notice, grievance, in the Parliamentary 
sense of the word, ought to be regarded as obsolete. As 
matters now are, it is simply a potent implement of obstruc- 
tion in the hands of any malcontent who chooses to use it. 


Tre SAMOAN CONFERENCE.——There can be no doubt as 
to the importance of the question which the delegates of 
England, the United States, and Germany have met at 
Berlin to settle. The Pacific has become a great highway 
of international trade, and the Samoan Islands, as coaling 
Stations, and as centres of distribution, are evidently destined 
to play a prominent part in the commercial movement of 
the near future. England, the United States, and Germany 
have each most valuable interests in the group, and it is of the 
utmost moment, if grave misunderstandings are not to arise, 
that their respective rights should be clearly defined. The 
whole difficulty has sprung from the high-handed proceedings 
of Dr. Knappe, who seems to have thought that his 
business, as German Consul, was to snub the representatives 
of other countries, and to bully the natives. Fortunately, 
his ideas were not shared by Prince Bismarck, who has dis- 
missed him from his post with a reprimand which is likely 
to be carefully noted by German officials in many other 
parts of the world. So far as Germany is concerned, then, 
there is not much reason to fear that the Conference will 
have any difficulty in bringing its labours to a satisfactory 
termination. In opening the proceedings, Count Herbert 
Bismarck disclaimed on behalf of his country p retensions to 
exclusive or excessive influence in Samoa; and his state- 
ment on the subject was evidently an exact expression of 
the Chancellor’s intentions. England and America are 
in an equally reasonable mood, so that we ought soon to 
hear that an understanding has been arrived at. A detail 
which has attracted some attention is that Count Bismarck 
addressed the delegates in French, whereas it had been 
expected that he would speak in English. It isa pity that 
he to some extent spoilt the effect of a well-conceived 
speech by declining to use the language in which the 
practical negotiations are necessarily being carried on. 


Caprain MurreLu’s RrEsponsipitiry.—The saving of 
life on the ocean would soon grow into distaste among 
merchant skippers if they found their reward in the 
same manner as Captain Murrell. It is true he has 
received the Dannebrog Order, and also a grand welcome 
at Baltimore. He may count, too, on a hearty reception 
and a handsome testimonial from his fellow-countrymen 
when he returns to England. But honours of this sort, 
however pleasant at the moment, are evanescent, whereas 
the heavy responsibility incurred by the commander of 
the ALéssour¢d might have embittered his whole life. As 
his ship has arrived safely at her destination, the alteration 
of her route to the Azores does not matter. But had any 
accident happened to her during that detour, the under- 
writers might have refused to pay, leaving the owners to 
extract what they could out of Captain Murrell. But, 
though his mind is free from that care, on his shoulders rests 
the responsibility for throwing cargo overboard in order to 
make room for the refugees from the Danmark. It was 
through his humane action, too, that the length of the 
Alissourt’s voyage was nearly doubled—a serious matter for 
her owners. Whether they will receive compensation for 
these losses from the owners of the Danmark remains to be 
seen, In many cases, however, the loss of a big steamer 
would mean ruin to those to whom she belonged, and the 
whole loss would therefore fall on the rescuing craft. his 
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Inptan EMIGRATION. —The offi 
ports which have recently been 1ssU 
the people of India may be regar 
extremely satisfactory. Persons of a 


i Ss th 
fond of saying not many years ago. 
Raj, which put an end to intestine wars, and lessened 


the destruction of life caused by periodical famines, 
native population would increase at such a rate ae 
to outstrip the means of subsistence. Thus far, at a ai : 4 
there seem few signs of sucha disaster. Even in Benga : 

very thickly-peopled region, the mass of the 2c em 
really better off than their brethren in Europe. The standa 
of living is admittedly lower ; but then less food and 

less clothing is needed ina tropical climate than in our e nilly 
latitudes. Still, in some districts systematic emigration 
would be a blessing, as it is in the poorer parts of Ireland, 
both to those who stay and to those who go. If caste- 
prejudices could be overcome—and they are overcome in the 
case of the coolies who go to the West Indian colonies— 
there is a vast field for a.well-matured experiment of this 
sort in the tropical half of Australia, That part of the great 
island-continent can never be occupied by a population of 
genuine working white people, and if nothing is done it will 
infallibly be filled up in time by the Chinese, who, rightly or 
wrongly, are objects of great dislike to men of European 
origin. How far preferable would it be to colonise this 
immense region with people who, though their colour may 
be dark, belong to the same great branch of the human 
family as ourselves, and who owe allegiance to the same 


Sovereign ! 


. 


Forestry in ExcLanp.——Last week we called attention 
to Mr. Auberon Herbert’s interesting letters on the condi- 
tion of the New Forest. In the interval other authorities 
have come forward to enlighten the public on the matter ; 
and probably most people who have followed the discussion 
are of opinion-that, while Mr. Herbert’s aim is excellent, his 
methods are far from being beycnd criticism. It may be 
true, as he thinks, that human beings are generally most 
prosperous when Governments do not interfere with them, 
but the doctrine of /adssez faire seems to be rather out of 
place when applied to the management of forests. Accord- 
ing to Colonel Campbell Walker, who has devoted the best 
part of his life to the practical study of such subjects, Mr. 
Herbert's ideas, if carried out, would simply lead to the 
total extinction of tree-growth in the New Forest. The 
controversy will have done good service if it has suggested 
to some of our legislators that the whole subject of forestry 
deserves more attention than it has hitherto received in this 
country. It is not, indeed, quite so important for us as for 
the French and Germans, who, in some districts, would be 
deprived of cheap fuel if their forests were not carefully 
looked after; but both for industrial and for zsthetic 
reasons it is desirable that we should as far as possible 
follow the example which in this matter has been set by 
our neighbours. Both in France and Germany important 
institutions are maintained for the study of forestry, and men 
of high scientific attainments find that it provides them with 
ample scope for observation and experiment. If we hada 
corresponding school or schools, the nation would cease to 
have any anxiety about its forests, which it rightly regards 
as among the most precious of its possessions. Through 
its representatives in Parliament, it would decide for what 
purposes the forests were to be preserved, and it would 
know that the execution of its wishes might be safely left 
in the hands of adequately-trained experts. The question 
ought to be—and no doubt will be—thoroughly dealt with 
in the Bill which is about to be introduced for the formation 
of an Agricultural Department. 


Russia AND AUSTRIA. Although the European Bourses 
affect to make certain that all danger of a great conflict has 


disappeared, there must be some of the more wary specu- © 


lators who watch events as closely as ever. Not without 
reason, either ; the Czar may be as pacifically disposed as 
Continental rumours assert, but there are forces in movement 
which may carry,him down the tide of war at any moment, 
At Vienna, at all events, the situation is viewed with slowly 
growing alarm. Even as matters stand, the resources, both 
physical and financial, of the Dual Monarchy are strained to 
the utmost. Diplomatically, she has lost ground both in 
Servia and Roumania, nor can she place much dependence on 
Bulgaria. Prince Ferdinand poses, it is true, as anti-Russian 
and perhaps he may be sincere for the moment. But petty 


rulers, especially when seated on precarious thrones, are apt ~ 


to side with the strongest when any emergency arises, and 
were the Triple Alliance non-existent, the Bulgarian soverel n 
would not require very much pressing to cultivate cordial a 
tans with St. Petersburg. The Viennese story that it is the 
Czar’s intention to make a snatch at Constantinople, inthe hope 
of capturing it by a coup de main, may be set down as astretch 
of alarmist fancy. Even if the Balkan States aided the effort, 
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and secured its success, Russia would gain nothing except 
having to fight for life or death at a point where the maritime 
superiority of her foes would tell terribly against her, But, 
without accepting one theory or another, there is certainly 
ample cause for Austria to feel nervous as to what her power- 
ful neighbour will do next. Indeed, were it not for the 


protecting arm of Germany, the Court of Vienna might well 


fear another Sadowa. 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. There was not much 
chance that the Bill brought forward under this title on 
Wednesday would become law this Session ; but it is well 
that the subject should be discussed in Parliament, so 
that the public may beconie acquainted with the benefits 
and the dangers which such a proposal involves. Thus far 
we have heard more of the latter than of the former, because 
the landlords and their agents have been the chief spokes- 
men. After all, there is nothing really revolutionary in the 
“‘ground-idea ” of such a measure. We have long been 
familiar with the conception of the compulsory purchase of 
landed property for the construction of railways. Why, then, 
should it be sucha terrible thing to grant to individual 
persons a privilege which is constantly conceded to powerful 
corporations? Besides, the law, as it at present stands, 
unduly favours the ground-landlord at the expense of the 
leaseholder. The latter may be obliged to make, for his con- 
venience, improvements of a permanent character on the 
property which he holds. Yet he cannot claim a shilling for 
these improvements, they all go, when the lease expires, into 
the maw of the ground-landlord, who also usually demands a 
swingeing sum for dilapidations. This may be law, but it cer- 
tainly is not justice. Why should not English leaseholders be 
placed in at least as good a position as Irish tenant-farmers? 
We hope, therefore, that the advocates of leasehold enfranchise- 
ment will persistently hammer away till they get what they 
want. The reform will certainly accomplish one good end: the 
mass ofthe community will live in better-built houses : there 
will be fewer flimsy dwellings run up to sell by impecunious 
jerry-builders. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. It was natural that the 
Americans should celebrate with great splendour the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the day on which Washington assumed 
the office of President. That memorable day marked the 
close of what Mr. Fiske has described as “the critical period 
of American history.” In England there is a common 
impression that when the war with the mother-country came 
to an end all the difficulties of the young States had been 
practically overcome. In reality the States were so bitterly 
jealous of one another that for some years it seemed doubtful 
whether they would be able to forma really united nation. 
After much fierce controversy they accepted the Constitution 
under which the country has since so greatly prospered ; and 
lucky it was for them that the Presidency could at once be 
offered to the great soldier and loyal citizen who, by his 
achievements during the war, had won universal confidence 
and respect. It was absolutely necessary, if the new system 
was to have a chance of success, that the first President 
should be a man of exceptionally high moral qualities, and 
in Washington all the conditions necessary for the task he 
had to accomplish were combined. He was not in any sense 
a brilliant genius, but he had admirable self-control, sound judg- 
ment, great decision of character, and—most important of all 
—a lofty sense of personal honour. It is satisfactory to nove 
that, in praising their national hero, intelligent Americans no 
longer think it necessary to indulge in violent vituperation 
of Great Britain. No doubt England made sad mistakes in 
the policy which led to the revolt of her American colonies, 
but, if we take all the circumstances into account, we can 
see that it would hardly have been possible for her to avoid 
serious blunders in dealing with a people whom she very 
imperfectly understood. And, after all, the Americans ought 
to remember that it was Great Britain that made it compara- 
tively easy for the colonies to assert their independence. 
Had the elder Pitt allowed the French to retain Canada, our 
kinsfolk would have been in no hurry to give uP the advan- 
tages they derived from English protection. 


Tue Zutu Senrences.—lIt cannot be said that the 
tribunal which tried Dinizulu and the other Zulu chie’s 
tempered justice with mercy. They were arraigned and 
convicted on the serious charge of high treason, a ne 
doubt they were technically guilty of that crime. ‘Bat 
matters had drifted into such a chaotic and misty condition 
in Zululand that these poor savages might well doubt 
whether they owed allegiance to Queen Victoria. They pro- 
bably had a hazy idea to that effect, but not to the extent of 
conceiving that their levying war against Usibepu could be 
construed as high treason. Even admitting, however, se 


‘they sinned with their eyes open, the long terms of imprison- 


ment inflicted upon them are out of all proportion to their 
offence. Perhaps, however, the term “imprisonment ” only 
means the mild sort of incarceration which Cetywayo under- 
went. That they should be kept out of Zululand for the rest 
of -their natural lives goes without the saying. In that still 
distracted country they would be sure to turn their hands to 
mischief. But their treatment should be of the sort usually 
accorded by England to political offenders of their type. 
Located near Cape Town, and supplied with those material 
comforts, such as bottled beer and barrel-organs, in which 
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the Zulu heart delights, these firebrands would be as 
effectually quenched as if stowed at the bottom of the deepest 
dungeon. There is another reason for dealing with them 
more tenderly than the Ekowe Court was disposed to do: 
Dinizulu is the son and successor of Cetywayo, and, by 
treating him kindly, we should make some amends for the 
many wrongs we did to his valorous father. 


A HospiraL FOR THE INsaNE.—On the motion of Mr. 
Brudenell Carter, the London County Council has appointed 
a Committee “to inquire into and to report to the Council 
unon the advantages which might be expected from the 
establishment, as a complement to the existing asylum system, 
of a hospital, with a visiting medical staff, for the study and 
curative treatment of insanity.” The Report of the Com- 
mittee will be awaited with much interest by all who devote 
attention to this most painful subject. It may be thought 
that the existing asylums do all that can really be done ; but 
this is extremely doubtful. The authorities of these institu- 
tions are so much engaged in administrative work that they 
have little time for strictly scientific study. Ina hospital 
the primary duty of the visiting medical staff would be to 
investigate the conditions of insanity, and to discover, if possi- 
ble, more effectual remedies than any that have yet been found 
for one of the most grievous of human maladies. That 
insanity, on its physical side, is simply a disease of the brain, 
all authorities agree ; but more than this they can scarcely be 
said to have established. Perhaps more will never be known. 
The causes of the disease may be so complicated or so subtle 
us to be far beyond the reach of science. We have no right, 
however, to assume that this is the case. Science has 
solved so many problems which at one time seemed insoluble 
that by patience and exact observation she may in the end 
penetrate to the truth in this obscure region also. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the suggestion as to a hospital will 
receive most thorough consideration, and that the Committee 
will take care to obtain the very best advice that can be 
offered by the medical profession, 

Tue Duxe or Epinpurcu’s ILtNess.—Now that a 
member of our Royal Family has been stricken down by the 
deadly disease called “ Maltese fever,” perhaps the authorities 
will try to make the famous naval station a little less un- 
healthy. At the present season, the harbour is literally 
pestilential, the water being full of town sewage in a state of 
fermentation, and this happens every year at the beginning 
of the hot weather. The troops on shore retain their health 
well enough in spite of the heat; they are beyond the 
deadly influence of the malaria. But down in the harbour, 
every ship at anchor for any length of time is sure to have a 
heavy list of fever cases—almost as many as if stationed off 
the Gold Coast. The disease resembles, too, that which so 
grievously affected the Ashanti Expedition after the burning 
of Coomassie. Whether it attacks the brain, the blood, the 

lungs, or any other part, it clings tenaciously to its victim, 
sapping his strength day by day, and too frequently inflict- 
ing permanent injury on his constitution. Those who saw 
the Duke of Edinburgh on landing, and remarked the 
attenuated and feeble condition to which he, a strong robust 
man, was reduced, will not wish to make acquaintance with 
‘Maltese fever.” Nor is there any reason why our sailors 
should be exposed to its ravages. If the Maltese cannot be 
prevented from using the harbour as a sort of cesspool, there 
is no occasion whatever for British men-of-war to stay 
there during the unhealthy season. They could either 
cruise about, or anchor at some adjacent port until the 
visitation had passed away. Either course would be 
preferable to dooming the men to die off like flies, as a sacri- 
fice on the altar of use and wont. 
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Por the ANNOUNCEMENT of the “FESTIVAL of the 
se hee OF THE CLERGY” see page 472; for the SAVOY GALLERY 
[_*CEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING.— 
rie Every Evening (except SATURDAY), at Eight, MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. 
I Ras Kady Macbeth, Miss Ellen erry 

fie cdanaes —MACBETH. SATURDAY, May 4 at Two, and the seven follow- 

sat wi ays in Mav and une, On these Saturdays the Theatre will be closed at 
Sam LeU urst) open ro to 5. Seats can be booked by letter or 


;-OBE.—KING RICHARD III.-— Ever Evening at 8 


‘ici takespeare’s ‘Tragedy KING RICHARD III. Duke of Gloster, Mr. 
NICHARD MANSFIELD” Boe Office open daily from 10 to 5.—Mr. E, D. Price. 


Minage 


$n eS eee ee 
BRITANNIA THEATRE.—Sole Dp eprenes S. LANE. 


Misc Aim RX EVENING, at Seven, THE BELLS OF HASLEMERE. 
GOVERNOR Swink Walter Moir, Mr. T. Wallace, &c. Concluding with the 


aoe 
BRIXTON HALL, Acre Lane—Miss ANNIE MATTHEWS’ 
followin NUAL CONCERT will take ‘place on THURSDAY, May oth, when the 
Ang artistes will appear:—Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Annie Matthews. 


pitame Belle Cole. Miss Alice Bocquet ; Mr. Orlando Harley, Mr. James Bud.l 
Tin iauarente: Messrs, Lester, Carter, Gilbey, and De Lacy, Solo Piano, Mr. 
ope ieee olo Flute, Mr. C. Spencer West ; Conductor. Mr. Turle Lee. Doors 


iy To commence at 8 o'clock, Reserved Seats (Numbered) 5s. ; Reserved 
nreserved Seats, 25, Admission One Shilling. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
ofth REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
OORE ie New Entertainment produced by the-management of the 
MOORE and BURGESS. MINSTRELS 
r ON EASTER MONDAY. 
Pronounced by the whole of the leading journals one of the very best ever presented 
- Vide all he lesdinoaads 
aé a. al FS. 
E EW PROGRAA 


E AMME 
EVERY NIGH 


DAY PERF RMANCHS 
MONDAY, WEDNE r aren 
P AY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY at 3 ALSO. . 2 
laces can be booked a month in advance-at the office, St. James's Hall. “No fees 
‘of any description. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
ISLINGTON, 


26TH ANNUAL 
JUNE HORSE SHOW—188o9, 
JUNE 8, to, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


Hunters, Hacks, Ponies, Hackney Stallions, Single and Double Harness H 
Ponies, Trotting in Harness, Tandem Horses, eine, and Driving, Ae ene 


41300 IN PRIZES 
Prize Lists on application to 
R. VENNER, Secretary. 


“THE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE? 


completel a few diys before he died. No: VIEW at_the D = G: 
LERY, 33, New Bond Street, with * CHRIST LEAVING THE BRETORIGM: 
ant his other Great Pictures. From ro to6 Daily. One Shilling, 5 


\ ACNE tt i . Home.— WAHNEFRIED,” Professor 

ECKMAN? elebrated Historical Pi . is N S 
at RUD. [BACH SOHN'S Pianoforte Saloon, 113, Oatord Stes, W,- ndwoei 
by Private Card. 


— 
THE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street.—The Second Annual 


SUMMER EXHIBITION no > ill 7. issi illi 
Season Vickets 3s.—J. W. BECK. Becretary. monty Hil 7.” Admmssion One Shilling 


SS ee 
R OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS,—The Exhibition will open 

X on MONDAY, the 6th May. Admission (from 8 to 7 p.m. except on the 
first day, when it opens at 10 a.m.), 1s. Catalogues 1s. and 1s. 64. Season Tickets 5s 


UMMEE SOLIDAY S-— Lours to West Coast of Norway and 
Fiords of Norway, quickest an! cheipest route. Th i - 
class Passenger Steamer oZ I. SUNNIVA” ponlen dic: new first 
May and 8th June fora twelve days’ cruise fortnightly therealter. 
The “ST, ROGNVALD" to the Norwegian Fiords and North Cape on 2oth 
yee. and on the 13th July to the Fiords and ‘ron Ihjem, and forinightly thereafter, 
ull particulars and Hand Book, 3d,, may be had from J..A. CLINKSKILL, roz, Queen 
dicteria Street, E.C., and Szwett and Crowruer, 18, Cockspur Street, Charing 
Toss, S.W. 
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NoticE.— With this Number ave issued Two Extra 
SUPPLEMENTS, one entitled “THe RoyaL ACADEMY 
Scuoots,” ¢hé second Illustrative of a Journey from 
TANGIER fo TETUAN, 


THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION 
Our illustration is from a sketch by an officer serving with this 


expedition, and represents the finding of the gun of the late 
Lieutenant Stewart in the grave of the Chief Howsata, by whom 
the unfortunate officer was killed last year. Our correspondent 
writes :— On March 2oth the advanced party of our force surprised 
Howsata’s village. The enemy, after firing two shots at our scouts, 
set fire to their houses and fled. It had been rumoured that if it 
were really Howsata himself who had murdered Lieutenant Stewart, 
his gun would be found in the chief's grave. Accordingly the 
grave was opened, and in it were found a bottle of rice beer, 
some food, sugar-cane, the chief's dhao, and finally Howsata’s 
embalmed body, by the side of which lay Lieutenant Stewart’s gun. 
The body was wrapped up in clothes, and pieces of bamboo had 


been placed alongside.” 
THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO SANDRINGHAM 


HER Majesty arrived at Wolferton Station at a quarter to six on 
the evening of Tuesday week, on her visit to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The Prince and Prince Albert Victor had met 
the Royal train at Lynn station, and the Princess and her daughters 
were at Wolferton to greet the Queen. The station had been very 
prettily decorated, and outside a number of people had assembled to 
see the Royal party drive off. After the Princess had warmly 
greeted Her Majesty, Mr. Birt, the General foe of the Great 
Eastern Railway, arid Mr. Paynton Piggott, the hief Constable, 
were presented, and then the Queen, the Princess of Wales, and the 
Princess Louise entered a State carriage, and, with the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Albert Victor riding on either side, drove to 
Sandringham, escorted by some threescore gentlemen and yeomen 
of the West Norfolk Hunt—the majority in scarlet hunting 
costume. At the head of the procession rode Sir Dighton 
Probyn, and behind him were the whippers-in, in their hunting 
caps and coats. Next came Mr. A. Fountaine, the Master of the 
Hounds, followed by twenty-four members of the Hunt in black cut- 
away hunting-coats and white leather breeches and top-boots, riding 
four abreast. Behind these rode thirty-two members of the Hunt, also 
four abreast, in scarlet coats, headed by Mr. Hay Gurney. Behind the 
Queen's carriage was a carriage with the three young Princesses of 
Wales, and then followed the suite, Theroute was prettily decorated 

phies of flags, and there were three 
triumphal arches on the way. At the park gates a number of the 
village school children had assembled to welcome Her Majesty; on 
elther side of the drive were a large number of the gentry and 
tenantry of the district } while in front of the Hall were stationed a 
detachment of the Norfolk Artillery Militia, under the command of 
Lord Suffield, as a guard of honour. As the Queen and ae 
entered the house, the members of the hunt formed in a poeple 
in front, and then rode round in a circle waving their hats ant 
cheering—the Queen coming to a window to acknowledge their 
salute. The subsequent incidents of Her Majesty's visit are 


chronicled in our Court column. 


eaves Leith and Aberdeen on the 2sth - 
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MR. JOHN ALBERT BRIGHT 


THE recent contest for the seat in Central Birming 
through the death of Mr. John Bright) excited te eet 
partly on account of the eminence of the deceased member, but still 
poe on account of the heartburnings which arose between the 
oat and Liberal sections of the Unionist party. However. 
ee differences were at the last moment allayed, and Mr. J. A 

right, whose politics are the same as his father’s, went to the poll 
ee coe of the two wings of the Unionist force, and defeated his 
| adstonian opponent, Mr. W. Phipson Beale, by a majority of no 
less than. 3,060. Mr. John Albert Brigit, the successful candidate, 
is the eldest son of the late Right Hon, John Bright, by his second 
wife, Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr. William 
Leatham, of Wakefield, Yorkshire. He was born in the year 1848 
and was educated privately, with a view to engaging in commerce 
and manufactures. He is married, and has one or two children. — 


Binhene is from a photograph by J. Collier, New Street, 


SIR F. G. OUSELEY 


THE Rev. Canon Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley was the onl 

the first Baronet, Sir Gore Ouseley, donbatedor to oer cal 
St. Petersburg successively, by his marriage with Harriet Georgina 
daughter of Mr. John Whitelocke. He was born in London, in 
August, 1825. Ata very early age he displayed a great inclination 
for the study of music. He was educated privately, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. While there, in 1844, his father died, and he 
succeeded to the baronetcy. He afterwards entered into Holy 
Orders, and was for a short time Curate of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. 
Upon his property at Tenbury, Herefordshire, known as the Old 
Wood, he erected the beautiful church dedicated to St. Michael and 
All Angels, of which he was the first Vicar... He was also appointed 
Warden of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, where he formed a very 
valuable musical library of 2,000 volumes. In 1835, on the death 
of Sir Henry Bishop, he was appointed Professor of Music in the 
University of Oxford, and, in the same year, Precentor of Hereford 
Cathedral. In 1886 he was made a Canon. Sir F. G. Ouseley 
died suddenly, on April 6th, from an affection of the heart, while 
transacting business in a bank at Tenbury. His musical composi- 
tions, which are numerous and successful, include the oratorios S¢. 
Polycarp and Hagar, and many anthems, and various treatises which 
have become standard works in musical form and composition.—Our 
portrait is from a photograph by Fradelle and Young, 246, Regent 
Street, W. 


THE HON. EDWARD KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


‘ THE vacancy in the representation of Rochester, occasioned by 
‘the resignation of Colonel Hughes-Hiallett, was filled on April 16th 
by the election of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (G), who won the 
seat by the narrow majority of 75 (out of a poll of more than 3,000 
electors) from his Conservative opponent, Mr. H. D. Davies. The 
Hon. Edward Knatchbull-Hugessen is the eldest son of Lord 
Brabourne (well-known both as a politician and as a writer of fairy 
tales), by Anna Maria Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. M. R. 
Southwell. He was born in April, 1857, and was educated at Eton 
and Magdalen College, Oxford. He tried, unsuccessfully, to get in 
for the Thanet Divisionof Kent last year. His politics are not those 
of his father. In 1880 he married Amy Virginia, daughter of Mr. 
Wentworth B. Beaumont, M.P., and grand-daughter of the late 
Lord Clanricarde——Our portrait is from a photograph by A. Honey, 
114, High Street, Chatham. 


THE STRAND AS IT IS 

THIS engraving represents the narrow part of the Strand between 
the two churches of St. Mary and St. Clement Danes. The view is 
taken from the south side of the thoroughfare, and opposite, at the 
left hand corner of the picture, is the corner of Newcastle Street. 
The idea of the artist is to show the numerous hindrances to speedy 
locomotion which are to be found in this region, both in the road- 
way and on the foot-pavement, especially at an early hour in the 
morning, when draymen are delivering casks of beer into tavern- 
cellars, and pails of rubbish are set out on the pavement for removal 
by the dust-carts. The suggestion is that these alleged incon- 
veniences will be alleviated by the widening of the thoroughfare in 
question at this point. In any case such an “improvement ” will 
cost a good deal of money, and, if it involves the removal of one or 
both of the churches, the Strand will be deprived of its most 
characteristic features, and will become as commonplace as Tottenham 
Court Road. 


FAREWELL BANQUET TO MR. GEORGE MACKENZIE 
AT ZANZIBAR 


Prior to the departure from Zanzibar of Mr. G. Mackenzie, the 
very popular and energetic Director of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, Her Biitannic Majesty's Agent and Consul- 
General and Mrs. Euan-Smith gave a giand banquet in his 
honour. In proposing the health of the parting guest, the Consul- 
General spoke in the highest terms of the great enterprise which 
he had launched in East Central Africa. He enumerated the 
many difficulties and trials which Mr. Mackenzie had to contend 
with, and described him as an able helmsman who had steered clear 
of all the rocks and shoals of the present dangerous and troubled 
waters of the Zanzibar dominions. In acknowledging the toast, Mr. 
Mackenzie spoke in very modest terms, disclaiming for himself the 
praise which his host had so lavishly bestowed upon him. He said 
that the credit was, to a very great extent, due to Colonel Euan- 
Smith, who had nursed the infant Company with all the tenderness 
and care that a mother bestows on her new-born babe. He also 
spoke in very grateful terms of the services rendered by the Con- 
sular Staff.—Our engraving is from a sketch. 


THE RIOTS AT CHINKIANG 
See page 465. 
THE ENGLISH CRICKET TEAM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Tuts engraving, which is from a photograph sent to us by Messrs. 
J. Spear and Co., Willow Grove Hotel and Gardens, Langlaagte, 
respresents the English cricketers having a morning’s outing in the 
Transvaal. Willow Grove is only three miles from Johannesberg, 
and is the favourite resort for the ¢/¢e from that rising town. The 
place is adorned with magnificent willow trees, fruit and flower- 
gardens, a swimming-bath, with pure spring water continually 
flowing in and out, and a tennis-ground not to be equalled in South 
Africa. The occasion of the cricketers’ visit was an invitation to a 
swim and a breakfast under the trees, after which the team returned 
to town to compete with their opponents, the Johannesbergians, in 
the cricket match. Willow Grove Gardens, which is about eightecn 
acres in extent, is shortly io have a palatial Sanatorium and Hotel 
erected. The present hotel represents a Dutch homestead filty 


years old. 


THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL BOULANGER 
IN LONDON 


GENERAL BOULANGER left Brussels on the morning of Wednes 
day week, and, crossing from Ostend to Dover in a special steamer, 
the Vicior?a, travelled to London in a special train. At Charing 
Cross, barriers had been placed to keep back the crowd which had 
assembled to see the General arrive, and as the special train steamed 
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into the station a rush was made to his carriage. The General, who 


was accompanied by Count Dillon, M. Naquet, M. po oe 
and a number of other sympathisers, together with some Sru eo 
and Paris journalists, was received on alighting with some ae 
of “Vive Boulanger,” and repeatedly shook hands with oer 
French and English admirers who thronged round him. ‘ e a 
made his way with some difficulty to a carnage whic ve - 
waiting, and, after a lady had presented him with a bouquet, dro - 
off to the Hotel Bristol amid cheers, hisses, and varied cries 0 
Vive and @ das Boulanger. The General acknowledged the greening 
of the crowd outside by repeated bows. The General entere 


London in weather thoroughly characteristic of the sehapelle e 
thick pall of darkness, as black as a November fog, peg t ie 
streets, and, by the time the hotel was reached, rendering it aifficu 
for the crowd to recognise him. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS 


See page 467. 
TIE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS 
See page 473 ¢¢ egg. 
ON THE ROAD TO TETUAN 


“THE road to Tetuan,” writes Mr. Alfred St. John Martin, 
to whom we are indebted for our sketches, “commences about four 
miles from Tangier, and traverses a soft sandy district, with very 
little signs of vegetation of any kind, excepting a few trees here and 
there, which would afford the traveller a tempting halting-place, were 
it not that they are usually situated near some straggling villages 
whose inhabitants are not to be trusted. On no pretence whatever 
are Europeans allowed to travel alone, unless they do so entirely at their 
own risk. Each party, therefore, is accompanied by a soldier and a 
guide, who are both answerable for their safety. The Tetuan road 
is the most lonesome | ever traversed, but our party consisted of 
jolly fellows, who made the time pass very pleasantly. On the 
second day the soldier pointed out a pile of stones, over which a 
flag was waving, and explained that it was the grave of a man from 
a distant village, who had been murdered by robbers. The guide 
and soldier muttered a prayer, and added two fresh stones to the 
grave, this being the Mahomedan custom. Next day the guide 
beat some low bushes on the sandy hills, whence issued swarms 
of partridges, which formed exceilent sport. As it was getting 
evening, and we were tired and hungry, we threw ourselves down 
under a clump of trees, did ample justice to an al fresco meal, and 
indulged in a long chat and smoke. It was eight o'clock when we 
started, and we were proceeding at a swingeing trot to make up for 
lost time, when our soldier suddenly pulled in his horse, and gazed 
ahead. ‘he guide whispered “robbers,” and we instantly set our 
triggers at full cock, and then saw a figure in the road, standing as 
if to bar our further progress, and armed with a long glittering 
Moorish gun. As we drew nearer we could see about ten yards 
behind him more figures in the bushes 
narrow part of the road. Our soldier was a brave fel- 
low, and rode up to the stranger, and with ready tact 
inquired how far we were from Tetuan gates. A colloquy ensued, 
and the man eyed us very closely; as he seemed to admire our 
weapons the soldier told him the guns of the Christians were what 
they termed repeaters and carried seven men’s lives in each. This 
appeared to astonish him, and he gave us a wide berth, so we bid 
him a hasty “ Good night,” and rode right up to the thick bushes. 
We were all determined men, and we rode by at a swift gallop. The 
robbers did not fire until we were some forty yards a-head, when a 
shot flew past us and buried itself in the sand. We answered it 
with our own guns, and then put spurs to our horses, and fled at 
full speed. We rode all that night, making a halt and a hasty meal 
after six hours in the saddle. We pushed on the following day, and 
the next, after dismounting to give our animals a rest, continued our 
journey until we sighted the walls of Tetuan. Then, with a good old 
English’ cheer, and waving our hands and hats, we dashed on to 
meet the Guards who were sent out to escort us into the city. On 
telling the Governor our story he despatched a party of troopers in 
search of the robbers, whom they surprised and killed to a man.” 


“THE TENTS OF SHEM,” 


A NEW Story by Grant Allen, illustrated by E. F. Brewtnall, 
R.W.S., and E. Barclay, is continued on page 477. 


“TO THE BOATS” 


M. DawanT, in the picture from which our double-page illustra- 
tron is engraved, has depicted a scene which is unfortunately only 
too familiar to readers of the numerous maritime disusters which 
have taken place during the past few months. The actual picture 
represents the wreck of the Channel packet-boat Victoria in the 
year 1887 through striking on a rock, off the point of Ailly, 
near Dieppe, when the passengers were rescued by means of the 
ship’s boats, which conveyed them to the sea beach. M. Dawant 
has forcibly represented his subject; the captain sees no 
chance of saving the vessel, and devotes his energies to rescuing 
the precious lives under his charge. The cry of “ I'o the boats ig 
is raised ; and then, amid great difficulty, the women, children, and 
old men are first lowered into the frail craft, which the sailors are 
endeavouring with all their strength to prevent being dashed to 

ieces by the waves against the iron sides of the sinking monster. 
The picture is in the Paris Salon. 


_PoctricaL.— Addressing a meeting of constituents at Freckleton 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, who was Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury in Lord Salisbury’s last Administration, made some 
pertinent remarks on the value of the Unionist alliance, inre- 
spectively of its relation to the Irish Question. It had, he said 
taught Liberal and Radical Unionists that there was something 
good in Conservatives and somethiny sound in Constitutional 
progress, and it had impressed on old Tories the desirability of 
trusting in the common sense and sound judgment of the English 
people. The alliance had benefited the country by establishing a 
great, sound moderate party, and by checking any ten ‘ency to an 
extravagant policy consequent on the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1885.—Mr. J. M. Maclean, M.P. for Oldham, addressing a Con- 
servative gathering in that town, said that after what he called the 
frankly Protectionist speech of Baron de Worms when introducing 
the Sugar Convention Bill, he informed Mr. W. H. Smith that he 
should feel it his duty to vote against it on the second re.ding.— 
At a large and enthusiastic meeting of the Unionist committees of 
Edinburgh, it was resolved to form ward-committees with the object 
of defeating the proposal to confer the freedom of the city on Mr 
Parnell.—Speaking at Edinburgh to his constituents of the Southern 
division, Mr. Childers expressed himself ready to vote for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of Scotland in the next Parliament if 
a srvel be a member of it. He thought that Home Rule in 

cotland w: i i i i 
ee oe to come, but that it was inexpedient to bring 
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RepLyING TO A DEPUTATION or BREWERS vee nee Ter i 
tions to the proposed increase of the beer-duty, ty eee 
the Exchequer held out no hope of a wa ipiidced on 2 
but expressed a desire, as regirds the ate ee Son, Mii 
proper footing. In the course of a con onal ad been an 


i Abas i 1876 
Goschen remarked ee Seah ee anion, the revenue from beer 


increase of 13 per cent. 
a oY e than then. 


was now only 2¢0,000/. mor ey 

THE ape See County CoUNCIL on Tuesday, Lore i Gancing, 
presiding, decided that the licensing of plices iS a a clive Bt 
theatres, and race-courses should be lelt to a te gl or 
its members, to be elected by. the Council ae ee ol tie 
with an appeal to the Council itself from the oe 


Committee. ; ; 3 
Mr. T. W. RussELt, M.P., in an interesting letter on The 


22. ‘hie 
Situation in Gweedore,” which he has been visiting, Laigien By 
whole region to be entirely unfit for human babien, Bg 
no system of cultivation can human life be suppor e 1 inane 
soil. ‘So long,” he adds, “as Irish priests and Iris Pp 


i limes 
; ‘ he surplus population to ¢ 
paralyse every effort to remove the an P the oT hens te 


there their labour would be remuneratt ng 
witeal trouble and human suffering in these parts. — 

THe CHINESE MINISTER, respon ling for the be, poss y 
at the usual Easter banquet given this week by the e ‘ ay ite 
the Mansion House, spoke in the warmest terms of sg ae | 
of gratitude which his country owed to those who had raise 
those who were distributing China Famine Relief Fund. ~ ale 

THE CHARGE D’AFFAIRES of the French Republic will aeteive bs 
countrymen resident in London at 4 P.M. EpIOTOW), Sete 
being the hundredth anniversary of the States-General, with whic 
the French Revolution of 1789 may be said to have begun. 

A DEPUTATION having waited on the Lord Mayor to suggest 
some public recognition ‘of the gallantry displayed by Captain 
Murrell and the crew of the dissourt in their rescue of nearly 800 
persons from the. sinking steamship Danmark, he expressed his 
cordial approval of the scheme, and promised his co-operation. A 
Committee, with Sir R. N. Fowler as its treasurer, his been formed 

Donations will be received by the Hon. Sec., Mr. 


to raise a fund. ) 
W. Conolly, Botolph House, Eastcheap, and by Messrs. Dimsdale, 


Fowler and Co., bankers, 50, Cornhill. 

MISCELLANEOUS. General Boulanger, after visiting the House 
of Commons on Monday, dined with three Irish Nationalist M.P.’s, 
Mr, O’Kelly, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, and Mr. Justin McCarthy.— 
The Lord Mayor has paid a state visit to Islington, one of a series 
in promotion of the penny a-week subscription to the funds of the 
London Hospitals. His reception was enthusiastic, and a crowded 
public meeting expressed its approval of his object.—Lady Burdett 
Coutts opened on Tuesday the jourth Universal Cookery and Food 
Exhibition at the Riding School, Knightsbridge.—An exhibition of 
appliances for the prevention of injury to horses will be opened 
next week, in the Museum of the Animals Institute, by the Council 
of which it has been organised. 

Our Onrruary includes the death, at Bournemouth, after a long 
illness, of Miss Anna Augusta Smith, sister of the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; in her eighty-sixth year, of the Dowager Lady Wolseley ; 
in his seventy-second year, of Sir John Walrond Walrond, Bart. ; 
of Colonel Green Thompson, at one time Conservative M.P. for 
Cockermouth; in his seventy-seventh year, of General George 
Jackson, a distinguished Anglo-Indian veteran ; in his fifty-second 
year, of Colonel Henry De Grey Warter, grandson of the poet 
Southey ; in his seventy-sixth year, of the Rev. Edward Moore, 


* Honorary Canon of Canterbury, one of the founders of the Kent 


Penitentiary ; in his sixty-first year, of the Rev. Marmaduke Miller, 
the well-known United Methodist Free Church minister; and in 
his seventy-ninth year, of Dr. Robert Stirling Newall, whose wire- 
rope, patented in 1840, first made submarine telegraphy practicable. 
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THE resumption of business in the House of Commons after the 
Raster Recess has been celebrated by a defeat of the Government. 
This happened on Tuesday night, and though, as the figures of the 
division testify, in no sense indicative of the deliberate opinion of the 
majority, it is, nevertheless, vexing to Ministers, and may be 
embarrassing. It arose on a motion by Mr. Samuel Smith calling 
for immediate action to prevent the spread of facilities for drink in 
India, The earlier part of the sitting had been occupied in an 
occasionally animated debate on a proposition made by the Govern- 
ment to appropriate Tuesdays and Fridays for morning sittings 
Private members having protested with force and heat against this 
infringement of their privileges, it seemed quite in the order of 
things that they should immediately thereafter testify to their sense 
of the value of Tuesday nights by permitting the House to be 
counted out. Such a thing has happened before, and it seemed 
peculiarly likely to happen again on Tuesday. Mr. Samuel Smith 
everybody admits, is an exceedingly good man. But no one claims 
for him attractiveness as a Parliamentary speaker. When he rose 
to Lp ae his resclusten, meters with one consent began to leave, 
and for upwards of an hour he discoursed i i : 
pines tah hg sed in the hearing of about a 
‘, Dy Hane see the BORED, and Sir Roper Lethbridge rose 

: e discussion. But Sir Roper is a man of i i 
cae and he determined to give the House an Seong at 
deciding whether they should listen to his speech or go off, t 

eon) the hour for which was close at hand. He accordin ly 
oe ‘aced his remarks by moving a count, the ringing of the bell 
ree aa a eae number of members interested in the 
range Question. It is known of old time in the E 
Commons that the dinner-tabl te eel al 
a -table has no overpowering attraction 
“ Party ee peg Wilfrid Lawagt as its Teen eae 
a uty they.can forego dinner engagements wi 
a and 
ey dhisoa Se he ee all night Fe the hope eee 
+ sir John Gorst’s experienced eye, s ing tl 
pi a maga members trooping in to debate Pre 
€ debate, perceived danger ahead. He 
1 ba 1 : mad 
Pree aoe pee motion, pointing out that the Freie 
no i 
ndia had done their best to control and limit 


the sale of drink and beseechin the £ ouse not to r 
’ g 1 not t put an unmerited 


After this the situation grew in seri 

. . . ek 
pose in all directions ie britie’ ta members sufficien 
pi pect aga anh tee But they were hard to find, and not eager 
ee e temperance party had their men well in hz a4 
if ivision had been taken at what seemed the nat ie 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson had replied to the Und ta 
it was clear the motion would h ae 
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Even this argument did not stave off disaster. Sir William Harcourt 
ave a rollicking support to the resolution, and on a division it was 
carried by a majority of 10—113 voting with Mr. Samuel Smith, 
an 1 103 with the Government. 
When the House met on Monday there was a gap on the 
Treasury Bench, owing to the absence of Mr. W. H. Smith, tempo. 
rarily withdrawn from public life by the death of his sister. In his 
absence, Mr. Goschen took the reins, and found the team more than 
usually difficult to drive. Mr. Smith enjoys a personal popularity 
on both sides, which makes it easier for him than for most men 15 
carry on the Queen’s Government in the House of Commons. If}; 
temper and patience are marvellously maintained under circum. 
stances which frequently reach a pitch of peculiar irritation. Mr, 
Goschen is not equally gifted in this direction. He hasa tendency 
to explode, and nothing shocks the Opposition, more particul rly the 
Irish section of it, than ths spectacle of the Leader of the House 
indulging in anything like strong language. On Tuesday Sir M, 
Hicks-Beach took a turn in leadership, moving the resolution; esta. 
blishing morning sittings which stood in the name of Mr. Smith, 
Sir Michael is much more acceptable in this capacity, anJ it is 
understood would certainly obtain the reversion of the office if tha 
state of his health permitted him to accept it. 

The Civil Service Estimates were wrestled with all throug 
Monday night, the Budget Resolutions being taken up on Thurs lay. 
‘The advance made with Supply is disappointingly small. After 
eight hours’ wrangle only two votes were agreed to, though it must 
be admitted that one of these was for the salary of the Home Secre- 
tary, a vote which at the best of times leads to much contention, but 
which just now, with Mr. Matthews to answer for the shortcomings 
of his department, is peculiarly inviting to controversialists. Mr. 
Labouchere, who is now the recognised leader of a miscellaneous 
party formed above and below the Gangway on the Opposition 
Benches, was persistently to the fore. He began by moving the 
reduction of the salaries of the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Smith being absent, not much 
was said about him; but Mr. Goschen came in for the larger shire 
of opprobrium, which naturally had not the effect of smoothing his 
irritability. 

Some appreciable portion of the evening was devoted to inquir- 
ing into the payments on account of the Civil List. The real andi 
frankly undisguised object of this movement was to throw some 
light upon economies which, according to current report, have been 
made in the disbursements of the Royal Household. Savings, it is 
understoo |, hal been effected, and Mr. Robertson, Mr. Picton, Mr, 
Bradlaugh, and others were exceedingly anxious to know what had 
become of them ; 385,009/. per annum was provided for purposes 
connected with the muintenance of the Royal Family, and if it wis 
found to be in excess of the necessities, ought not the overplus to 
be returned to the Public Exchequer? That was the question, 
veiled under a formal attack on the offices of the Auditor anl 
Clerks of the Civil List. But nothing was got out of the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Biggar added a touch of grotesqueness to the episode by 
solemnly regretting that the Government should give no information 
on the subje-t ; “for,” as he said in his most judicial manner, ‘it 
raises the suspicion that there is something wrong, when probably 
there is nothing wrong at all.” 

In the course of the discussion the inevitable reference to the 
Parnell Commission cropped up, and the House was once more 
regaled with conversation on the alleged iniquities of Mr. Anderson 
of the Home Office in his communication with Major Le Caron, 
the Government spy, who gave evidence before the Commission. 
Mr. Shannon's interview with the convict Delaney in the Chatham 
Prison was also brought forward by Mr. Labouchere, with a charm- 
ing affectation of freshness. Mr. Balfour stepped into the arena, 
and at one time there was prospect of a prolonged encounter. But 
the approach of the dinner-hour exercised its teneficent influence, 
and after a division, upon which the salary of the Home Secretary 
was maintained intact by a ma‘ority of 49, the ever-ready Committee 
proceeded to discuss the new Prison Rules. 

The Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill, the second reading of 
which was moved by Mr. Harry Lawson, found the House of 
Commons witha full s‘tting’s work on Wednezday. Lord Lymington, 
who still sits on the Liberal side, moved the rejection of the Bill, a 
course supported by the Home Secretary, Sir William Marriott, and 
nearly all the Conservatives present. The Liberals went in a body 
for the Bill, which was thrown out by 186 votes against 157. Mr. 
Gladstone, fresh from [awarden, arrived just in time to take part 
in the division. 


THEATR 


MR. PINERO appears to be ambitious of following in the footsteps 
of M. Alexandre Dumas and M. Augier by making his plays@ vehicle 
for the illustration and enforcement of some moral principle. His 
first resolute attempt in this direction has been crowned with no 
little success. The Proffigate, a play in four acts, with which Mr. 
Hare has opened his beautiful new theatre in Charing Cross Road 
(not in Shaftesbury Avenue, though one or two papers have, oddly 
enough, located it there) is very simple, both in its theme and con- 
struction. A young gentleman, who has been much engaged in the 
process known as “ sowing wild oats,” marries a young and beautiful 
girl, who knows no guile, and is without sympathy for the easy-gol0S 
notions of the worldly-minded regarding profligacy in the past. The 
new-found delights of a pure love are to Dunstan Renshaw a revel.- 
tion, and he is the happiest of men; but Nemesis pursues him in 
the person of a young girl whom he has heartlessly betrayed, and in 
a highly dramatic scene-the secret is out. ‘Deny it!” 1s the stern 
ultimatum of his bride. But Renshaw cannot confront his victim 
with a falsehood; so man and wile part, with horror on the one 
hand, and unavailing grief and shame upon the other. This, it will 
be observed, assumes the equal responsibility of the sexes before the 
moral law; and from the attitude of the spectators it is to te 
inferred that there is a feeling that the time has arrived for a little 
bracing up of the moral sense of society on this subject. Unfortu 
nately, Mr. Pinero’s treatment of the theme is not quite logical. 
There are sins which no dramatist ventures to condone in ladies—lt 
we except Kotzebue’s much-ridiculed A/enschenhass und Ree, 
known to our stage as Zhe Stranger. Mr. Pinero’s heroine, 
however, relents after her penitent husband has been driven to 
the brink of suicide. His offence, it is true, is ante-nuptial ; 
but, obviously, that rather aggravates the case, for it is not 
her own wrongs that Mrs.- Renshaw forgives, but wrong? 
committed against another. Once restored to each other's arms, 
however, this selfish young couple trouble themselves no further with 
other folks’ affairs,” The forlorn and injured young lady whom 
Miss Nethersole portrays with such distressing uniformity of 
sorrowful expres ion disappears, and with her vanishes, in the same 
unsatisfactory way, a sternly sentimental young lawyer, with a 
secret passion for his ward, Leslie Brudenell, now Mrs. Renshaw— 
a character in whom Mr. Lewis Waller was able to awaken a strong 
interest till the author was please! to reduce him to the position 0 
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a mere impotent meddler in other people’s affairs, i g 
Rorke as Mrs. Renshaw, and Mr. Pores Robertson as Pees 
husband, play, it must be confessed, admirably, and Mr Hare 
contributed a most amusing character sketch in the part of Lord 
Dangars, a nobleman who bears discreditable disclosures in the 
Divorce Court with an easy composure which ought to inspire 
horror, but, as a fact, is productive of great merriment. ingweneal 
parts were cleverly acted by Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mr, Sidney 
Brough, and others ; and, altogether, the play for which Sir Arthur 
Sullivan ie composed a beautiful, though not particulatly needful, 
song, with guitar accompaniment, sung b Mr, Avy BAKO i 
presented aus he ae care and finish. “ Sen AE 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's new play at the HaYM f i 
I ez/th, has also a didactic pureed ; ie that is eg en ae 
found in the action of the play as to be gathered from semi-official 
hints in other quarters, strengthened by the suggestions of a quota 
tion from Dekker’s beautiful lyric, which figures in the playbill 
The text is the folly of laying up wealth to the neglect of other and 
etill more needful requisites of happiness and peace of mind 
Matthew Ruddock, the true hero of this play, is a middle-aged 
millionaire, who loves gold only better than his daughter,and loves itso 
much that he casts off his daughter, because she refuses a match 
with a man whom her father prefers for reasons connected with the 
future prosperity and name of his house of business. Matthew 
Ruddock, as Mr. Beerbohm Tree portrays him, is suffering from 
the first from an irritability of brain, hardly to be distinguished 
from the state of madness into which he ultimately falls ; and his 
strange paroxysms and outbursts'of maniacal violence are almost the 
only features inthe play which stand forth in any prominence. 
The audience on Saturday evening found the actors elaborate 
method and oft-repeated explosions somewhat tedious ; and the 
story suffered in consequence. This isthe more to be regretted 
because the dialogue is clever, and many of the minor characters 
are sketched with genuine humour and observation. Mrs. Tree’s 
impersonation of the heroine, though pleasing enough in itself 
could not under the circumstances awaken any great sympathy, 
The most amusing parts in the play were that of an impudent, 
slangy little City clerk, played by Mr. Weedon Grossmith, in a way 
that made every point and characteristic thoroughly telling, and 
that of a vivacious little zwgenue, enacted by Miss Norreys. The 
excellent company of the Haymarket, which includes Mr. Macklin 
Mr. Brookfield, Mr. Kemble, Mr Edmund Maurice, Mr. Allan Mr. 
Stewart Dawson, and Miss Rose Leclercq, were, indeed, all ’ pro- 
vided with character sketches of more or less merit. The unfriendly 
reception accorded to Wealté on Saturday evening may render a 
service to the stage, if it convinces managers of the risk they run 
when plays are written for them on the principle of giving an over- 
shadowing prominence to one performer, however clever that 
performer may be. 

Messrs. Richard-Henry’s new Arthurian burlesque, entitled 
Lanceot the Lovely, at the AVENUE Theatre is very like other pieces 
of its class. It appeals rather to the eye and ear than to the intellect 
of the spectator, and provides a convenient vehicle for the exuberant 
humours of Mr. Arthur Roberts, and the various talents, vocal and 
otherwise, of Mdlle, Vanoni, Miss Carrie Coote, and the numerous 
other performers engaged in it. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has revived for a fortnight that powerful and 

picturesque classical pliy C/audian at the PRINCESS’S, where it first 
caw the light. Mr, Barrett and Miss Eastlake resume their original 
characters. 
_ Mr. Frank Marshall having unfortunately been prevented by 
indisposition from continuing his labours on the “ Henry Irving 
Shakespeare,” the stage history in the forthcoming volume has been 
undertaken by Mr, Joseph Knight, the well-known dramatic critic 
and editor of Notes and Queries. 

An influential committee, headed by Lord Londesborough, has 
been formed for the purpose of organising a benefit for the family 
of the late Mr. Vollaire, the actor. Mr. John Coleman has given 
the stage of the OLywPic for the occasion, and many popular 
performers have undertaken to take part in the entertainment on 
Wednesday afternoon next. 

On Wednesday in the present week the revival of Macbeth at the 
LycEuM reached its hundredth performance. 

Anew domestic drama entitled Doudé, and written by Mr. Stanley 
a a be produced at a matinde at the GRAND Theatre on the 
20tn inst, 

Mr. Mansfield proposes to go on with Richard IT. till July rst, 
after which he and his company at the GLOBE will take a holiday. 

“Some demon,” as Pope somewhere says, has put it into the 
heads of the organisers of Signor Gallico’s benefit at the AVENUE 
Theatre on the gth inst. to revive that old compound of melo- 
dramatic horrors and mysteries aymond and Agnes ; or, The Bleed- 
ing Nun of Lindeburgh. 

_The 15th inst. is the date arranged for the production by Mr. 
George Alexander of an English version of Le Fihbustier at TERRY'S 
Theatre, The performance will take place in the afternoon. 

The pantomime of Ze Babes in the Wood at DRURY LANE only 
came to an end on Saturday last—a run for a Christmas entertain- 
ment which is, we believe, without parallel. 


Sah 
Tue Puss, ‘There was flat-racing at Sandown on Thursday 
and Friday last week. The Princess of Wales’s Handicap on the 
first day was won by Mr. J. A. Craven's Porlock, the Two-Year-Old 
Stakes fell to Dame Margaret, and the Pall Mall Handicap to 
Trenton. The last-named walked over on Friday for the Railway 
1 ite The important events, however, were the Walton Two-Year- 
Ol Race, in which Mr. J. A. Craven was again successful with 
‘harlottesville, and the Esher Stakes, which fell to Lord Alington’s 
Kingfisher. The meeting concluded_on Saturday with steeple- 
chasing, The Grand International Steeplechase was secured by 
pinata who happened to be in a good temper, for Lord Dudley ; 
ered Upton, who seems to have taken kindly to the jumping 
‘usiness, won the Great Sandown Hurdle Race ; and Camaralzaman 
landed the St. James’s Plate. 

The Two Thousand Guineas has lost a good deal of its prestige, 
aw to the establishment of so many more valuable stakes. Less 
+ Pie than usual, however, attached to it this year in consequence 
: ta belief that it was a moral certainty for the Duke of Port- 
3 Donovan. There were only nine runners, and the favourite 
le at 85 to 20 on. Up to within a few yards of the post 
hates seemed to have the race in hand, but then Tom Cannon 
aac it Mr. Douglas Baird's Enthusiast with a rush, and snatched 
eae ahead. Pioneer was third, After the racing Donovan 
Riide he to 3 to 1 for the Derby, for which El Dorado was 
aie ee whilst Enthusiast was quoted at Too to T5. 
Fn es racing at Newmarket little need be written. Laureate's 

orig the Derby appeared to be extinguished when, in the 
eae a Plate, he succumbed to Freemason. Semolina upheld her 
Duke oe in the First Spring Two-Year-Old Plate, and the 
haloes Jace was also successful with Ulvain a Private Sweep- 
Londonderry. ailehatch secured the Peel Handicap for Lord 
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CRICKET, Lohmann ma i 
y claim the honour of i 
Pyne ares =e segue far as good matches he 
ring last week for Leighton against Mr, Radcliffe’ 1 
(which included most of the Gloucestershire Blwedy bx Gated 
np Attewell made 82, and took fourteen wickets for 44 runs 
o Leighton won easily. Yorkshire and Notts have stated that 
they have no objection to Mr, Spofforth playing for Derbyshire this 
season, The “Demon” already seems to.be in good form. Ina 
ma match the other day he took seven wickets for 10 runs , 
‘OOTBALL, ‘Wales beat lreland on Saturday by th 
one. Preston North End have suffered two defen ee os 
wrote—from Queen’s Park (2 to 1) and Sunderland (4 te 1). Big 
scores are commoner at the beginning of the season than at the end. 
A club at Stoke, however, beat another local club the other day 
by 44 goals to none! Rugbywise, Otley, the Yorkshire Cus 
holders, have succumbed to Bradford. 
Racguets.—For the first time in the hi i 
= : story of th 
Schools Competition, neither Eton nor Harrow ay into een 
The former were easily beaten by Winchester, and the latter, after a 
very tough struggle, by Charterhouse (the holders). The Car- 
oe pair cist nee good fight of it next day, but their 
ious exertions had told on them and Winchest r 
popular victory by four games to two, ree 
CYCLING. Howell was in good form last w 
eek at Wi - 
hampton, where he took the One Mile Handicap and the one Mile 
Championship.—At the Surrey Bicycle Club Meeting on Saturday 
ae P. ne (Wood e Ferg to conjure with where bicycling 
concerned) was successful both in t i i 
pt ye in the One Mile and Ten Miles 
BILLIARDS.-——Lloyd, who is wonderfully successful i 
tourna- 
ments, added the spot-barred handic t th imate 
to his list of victories. stele dacoliaia ait 
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WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, APRIL 30, 1839. 
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ExpLaANaTION.—The thick line shows the variations in th2 aright of the 


barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (goth ult.) The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 
REeEMARKS.——The weather of the past week has been of a very changeable 
and showery character generally. Pressure has been highest over Scandinavia 
ot to the Southward of our Islands, while it has been lowest (chiefly) off our 
North-West Coasts. At the beginning of the period a depression which had 
advauced from the North-Westward was lying over Central England, and by 
8 A.M, of the following morning, Thursday (25th ult.), had reached the Nether- 
Northerly (North-East to North-West) winds were therefore pre- 
valent, and blew pretty strongly in the South-West at one time, while the 
weather was cold and rainy in nearly all places. By Friday (26th ult.) a fresh 
area of low pressure had appeared - off the North-West of Ireland, and the 
barometer there had fallen considerably, and while other depressions were 
shown over the Continent or the Mediterranean, the high pressure systems in 
the extreme North-East or South of our area still held, ‘This distribution of 
diy speaking) maintained until the end of the week, and the 
South-Easterly winds, which were felt in the North, and the South-Westerly 


breezes elsewhere, occasionally blew with some strength in exposed places. 
d dull and, showery generally, but 
once or twice in several localities. 


lands. 


‘Taken as a whole, the weather remaine 
intervals of fine bright skies occurred 

Over the Metropolitan area on Monday (29th ult.) the weather was remarkably 
brilliant, although scarcely up to the average temperatures. Temperatures, 
as a whole, have been below mean values; the highest slightly exceeded 60" 
over the inland portions of England on one or two occasions, while the lowes, 
fell to the freezing point over the same localities, and in Scotland. On the 
grass, however, sharp frost was experienced on Sunday morning (28th ult. 


over Central England. F 4 

In London the barometer was highest (30°04 inches) on Friday (26th ult.) ; 

lowest (29°45 inches) on Wednesdiy (24th ult.); range 0°59 inch. f 
The, temperature was highest (62°) on Saturday (27th ult.) ; lowest (35°) on 


Friday (26th ult.) 5 range 27°. c 
Rain fell on six days. ‘otal amount 0°77 inch. Greatest fall on any one 
day 0°31 inch on Wednesday (24th ult. ). 
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Tue BisHop oF Lonpon, presiding at the annual meeting of the 
National Temperance League, said that all the symptoms and signs 
of triumph were on their side, as was proved by the steady growth 
of their numbers, and by the fervour and rational, but glowing, zeal 
with which they were urging it on ; while the zeal and efforts of their 
opponents were daily waxing colder. But for this the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would never have ventured, in his new Budget, 
to impose on the publicans an additional charge of §00,000/. 
Again, the fight for Sunday closing was being gradually won by the 


total abstainers. 

Tur BrsHop OF ROCHESTER, since his recent return from 
Australia, has issued another manifesto against the wearing of finery 
by female candidates for Confirmation, Neatness and simplicity 
are the two things needed. “ Nothing,” Dr. Thorold says, “would 
distress me more than to have to send a candidate back for showy 
or tawdry apparel; but, for example’s sake, it may be necessary to 


do it.” ne 
‘netieth anniversary meeting of the Church Missionary 
ae te Fe it was stated that the 


Society was held on Tuesday, when 
aie ty income 211,3782, was the largest ever 


i i i 602/. more 
received; being I ceding year, 3,602/. mi 
than the hietiedt amount yet recorded, and 12,0002 more es ta 
average of the last ten years; nor was this due to legactes, which ha 
been below the average. : vf 
THE ONE PREBENDAL STALL IN a a (ake 
C robably be presented to the Pls op 0 arl- 
fe ue, * i n Prelate the recognised status 


borough, in order to give that Suffragan I ; 
in the metropolitan Cathedral which hé is at present without. 
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THE MEMBERS oF K 
1 ; KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD, have presented 
ins pie erat now Vicar of Leeds, the Rev. Taward Talbots 
ones See Silver plate, with 7oo/, in money, which is to be 
ae 0 founding an Edward Talbot Scholarship in that College 
- € encouragement of study among undergraduates. 
ESIDES THE “CARDINAL MANNING TE 
E d STIMONIAL FUND,” 
ek tk for some months been before the public, there is the 
Ae Chat Le AS Poise ey personal offering, to which the 
as subscri ibuti ingi 
the present re fetal = et other contributions bringing 
ISCELLANEOUS.——The Rev. E. Noel Hod 
: E ey D ges has t 
pe ee ee and Cochin, offered him by Ay hes 
essey contradicts the report that he is ab resi 
the Archdeaconry of Mi s fae bo ee 
f 'y of Middlesex.—Professor Westcott has bee 
ayene Lady Margaret's Preacher at Cambridge, for the nto 
yea —l 2 new Rector of Spitalfields held recently a short and simple 
- us ip ebrew-German for Jews only, of whom three hundred 
eas ed the invitation.—At the Annual Meeting of the Wesleyan 
tig Society, the report showed a diminution of the de.t 
i i ‘ ,8674 to 9,382 Among the speakers who defended mission- 
oe 4 rom recent assaults, was Sir Richard Temple—The new 
pres ent of the Baptist Union, the Rev. J. T. Wigner, stated in 
; inaugural address, that during the past year five churches and 
heels a So eS withdrawn from the Union, while 
- churches and one hundred ixt g 
ee ee undred and sixteen personal members 


A Victor Huco Museum will be o is week i is, i 
the house where the poet died. Senne ee 
Pas ae sate ee i ey TAIL-HAtRrs are the latest 

} a .. The hairs are converted into bracelets and watch- 
chains, with gold fixings. 

THE GOLDEN ROSE which the Pope annuall 3 
most deserving Roman Catholic Pilaness Segehgira’ BA 
year on the Archduchess Stéphanie of Austria. A special envoy 
eames to Abbazia to present the Rose to the widowed Crown 

LONDON MOoRTALITY during the last three weeks has numbered 
1,493, 1,426, and 1,463, deaths, being respectively 303, 322, and 223 
below the average, and at the rate of 17°9, 171, and 17°6 per 1,000, 
There. were 2,509, 2,488, and 2,522 births registered, being "287 
356, and 314 below the average. ‘ x : 

Tue SILVER WEDDING OF THE CoOMTE DE Paris will be kept 
on May 3oth, at his residence, near Twickenham, where the chief 
Orleanist partisans will gather in great force. The Comte was 
married at Kingston-on-Thames, in 1864, to the eldest daughter of 
the Duc de Montpensier. Then, as now, he was an exile from his 
native country. 

AN ELaBoRaTE EASTER EGG was sent to Emperor William of 
Germany by a loyal Wiesbaden confectioner, who had devoted six 
months to its manufacture. The egg was made of barley sugar, and 
was held by sugar statuettes of Prince Bismarck and Von Moltke. 
The shell was decorated with a group of the Imperial family, also in 
coloured sugar; while inside was concealed a tiny musical box 
which played the Prussian National Elymn. ; 

Paris EXHIBITION ITEMS. The opening ceremonial on 
Monday next will be very simple. President Carnot and his suite 
will be received by the Ministry at the main eatrance of the chief 
Exhibition building on the Champ de Mars, and conducted to a 
platform under the dome, where the President will sit with the 
principal Stute dignitaries, some 1,300 guests being massed around. 
After patriotic songs from the choir, the President will declare 
the Exhibition open and make a speech, followed by a discourse 
from his Premier, M. Tirard, Then the Presidential procession will 
pass through as many of the buildings as possible, being received 
at each section by the diffe.ent committees, and strengthened on 
the way by a “lunch” in the “ Food Products” Departments. 
It is not likely that M. Carnot will accomplish more than a tour of 
the Champ de Mars buildings, those on th: Invalides Esplanade 
being left for a future occasion. After the inauguration the public 
will be admitted on bringin three-franc tickets, and in the evening 
a general illumination takes place. Within the last few days much 
order has been evolved out of chaos, and it really seems likely that 
the Exhibition will be better advanced than expected, The British 
Section is well ahead amongst the foreign departments, the United 
States, Russia, and Italy are rather behindhand, and Spain is 
almost empty.—A whole detachment of workmen will be employed 
on the night of May 4th clearing away empty packing-cases.—The 
various foreign pavilions round the Hiffel Tower look very 
picturesque. ‘Mexico contributes an ancient Aztec Temple, lighted 
only from the roof, and nearly as curious is the quaint pavilion from 
San Salvador, covered with mysterious hieroglyphics. Brazil shows 
her products in a handsome white-domed building, The “ Cairo 
Street” is a’ picturesque gathering of Arab houses, shops, and 
portions of a mosque, copied from the most characteristic buildings 
in the Egyptian capital, but formed of actual remnants from 
demolished houses. Natives will work in the shops, and real 
Egyptian donkeys will parade the street to give local colour.— 
Tunisian and Annamite natives have arrived, together with thirty 
American marines.—Visitors will get cheap refreshments in a 
temperance restaurant, where a cup of coffee can be had for a 
penny, and a good breakfast with cocoa for 5d. There will be four 
restaurants on the first platform of the Eiffel Tower—French, 
Belgian, Russian, and Anglo-American, It is estimated that 
10,000 persons can be accommodated on the Tower at one 
and arrangements are made to take up hourly 2,356 


time. 

people to the first platform, and 750 to the top. The 
charge for the three landings is definitively fixed at 2, 3, and 5 
francs, to be reduced to 1, 1°§0, and 2 francs on Sundays.—The 


of the World,” where M. Charles 
Garnier has arranged models of dwellings from the earliest ages down 
to modern times, is rather adversely critieised, some of the models 
being considered poor national examples.—The Decennial Exhibi- 
tion--containing the works of French painters since the last 
Exhibition—promises to be ready long before the other Fine-Art 
Sections.-The huge champagne tun from Epernay, intended to 
eclipse the Heidelberg monster, has reached the Exhibition safely, 
after sundry disasters, such as sticking in the mud and breaking the 
gates of the Paris fortifications, to say nothing of damaging some 
of the Exhibition buildings and half-finished buildings.—Another 
exhibit, the largest vase in the world, has been broken during the 
transit, It was 1rft. high, and had taken some years to complete. 
Its subject was the “Earth.” Two sections of the globe, which 


formed the centre of the vase, have been smashed.—South 
African products willbe displayed in a picturesque wooden house, 
copied from those of Pretoria.—There will be twenty-two entrances 
to the Exhibition. Sixty-nine International Congresses will be 
held from June to October, devoted to subjects varying from mathe- 
matics and aeronautics to cheap dwellings and mental diseases, 
from technical instruction and artistic copyright to meteorology and 


folk lore. 


section, “ History of Habitations 
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THE HON. E, KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
New Gladstonian M.P. for Rochester 


THE REV. CANON SIR F. A, GORE OUSELEY, BART; 
Organist and Composer 


MR. JOHN ALBERT BRIGHT 
Born August, (325. 


New Liberal-Unionist M.P. for Central Birmingham 


Died Apzil 6, 1839 
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FOR THE LONDON COUNTY COUNGI 
A MORNING SCENE IN THE STRAND " 


SOME WORK 
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FAREWELL BANQUET AT ZANZIBAR TO MR. GEORGE MACKENZIE, DIRECTOR OF THE 


THE RIOTS AT CHINKIANG, CHINA 


EARLY in February last, a terrible riot occurred at Chin- 
kiang, aport on the Yangtsze River. For some time past it 
appears that bad blood has existed between the Sikh Police 
(who are employed by the Municipal Council of the Foreign 
Concession, and are nicknamed by the populace “ Red 
Heads,” on account of their red turbans), and the inhabi- 
tants of the native city. Some of these policemen were 
accused of ill-treating a man who is variously described as a 
street-beggar and an interpreter employed at the American 
Consulate. The man fell down as if dead, but on being 
examined by a doctor and a police inspector was pronounced 
to be shamming. However, the mob declared that he had 
heen killed, and at once commenced a furious attack on the 
Station. The few constables who were within fled for their 
lives ; whereupon the infuriated crowd poured in, and pulled 
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the building to pieces, scarcely leaving one stone upon 
another. Then, alter smashing the windows of the houses 
of some Members of the Municipal Council (the occupants 
having all escaped), the mob turned towards the British 
Consulate, which is on a bluff overlooking the Settlement. 
The Consul, Mr. Mansfield, his wife, and two young 
children, had barely time to fly, whem the building was 
in flames, the rioters piling up inflammable stuff ali 
round it. Everything was destroyed, the building and 
its contents being reduced: to a heap of ashes. The 
American Consulate was next attacked, but as it was 
surrounded by Chinese houses it was not set on fire. It 
was, however, stripped of everything moveable. The local 
authorities seem to have behaved with great apathy, for they 
sent only a few unarmed soldiers to quell the riot, and these 
men are said to have sympathised with the mob, and joined 
in the work of destruction. Dy this time the disturbance had 
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reached enormous proportions ; private houses, chapels, and 
warehouses being set on fire. Meanwhile the foreign resi- 


_ dents, among whom were a dozen. ladies and some twenty 


children, fled for their lives. :Fhey were hotly pursued by 
the mob, but managed to get on board a foreign hulk lying 
in the river, and from thence were transferred to a foreign 
steamer, which had opportunely arrived. All this occurred 
on February 6th. Assistance shortly arrived: H.M.S. 
Afutine had been telegraphed for’ from Shanghai, but before 
she came in the ladies and children had been transferred in a 
Chinese steamer to that city. The authorities now poured 
troops into Chinkiang, and order was soon restored. We 
may mention that the town was full of famine-refugees,’ but 
they are not supposed to have had any share in the_riots. 
Indeed, Mr. Mansfield had been most active in collecting funds, 
and distributing relief—Our engraving is from.a sketch by 
Mr. Charles W. Mason, of the Custom House, Chinkiang. 
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The Unitep STATES this week have been celebrating the 
centenary of the inauguration of Washington as President with 
characteristic enthusiasm and fervour. Tuesday the actual anni- 
versary was observed as a general thanksgiving and holiday through- 
out the States, with special religious services in the churches, but 
the chief interest of the celebration has centred in New York, which 
has presented a succession of picturesque and brilliant spectacles, 
These began on Thursday, when President Harrison came into New 
York Harbour in the steamer Despatch, on which he had embarked 
at Elizabeth Port, New Jersey. The harbour ani river were 
thronged with shipping, an imposing array of warships saluted the 
Despatch as she passed Staten Island, while two long lines of 
merchant vessels formed an avenue through which she steamed. 
The President landed at Wall Street, being rowed ashore in a barge, 
so as to imitate Washington’s landing in 1789, and was received by 
Governor Hill and the various State and City officials. He then 
went in procession to the Equitable Building, where he lunched and 
held a reception, going afterwards to the City Hall, where. he 
received a prettily-conceived welcome from some 200 schoolgirls, 
who strewed flowers in his path, one young damsel making a little 
speech in greeting. A popular reception then took place of some 
5,000 people, and the President inaugurated the new century by 
abandoning the traditional custom of shaking hands, and contented 
himself with bowing to each individual. In the evening there was 
a grand Centennial Ball at the Metropolitan Opera Hou-e. 


Tuesday was ushered in with salutes from warships and land 
batteries, while the church bells rang out anthems and patriotic airs. 
President Harrison and Vice-President Morton drove to St. Paul's 
at nine o’clock, and the President, sitting in Washington’s pew, 
listened to the Thanksgiving Service, and a sermon from Bishop 
Potter on the character of Washington, with lessons drawn from 
early American history. This at an end, the Presidential party 
drove to Wail Street, and there, under the statue marking the spot 
of the first inauguration, the speeches of the day were made. 
After an invocation from the Rev. Richard S. Storrs, Whittier’s 
poem on “The Vow of Washington” was read, and then Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, the orator of the day, delivered an address 
dealing with the historical difficulties and dangers which had beset 
the foundation of the Union, and with the brilliant future the 
United States have before them, and pronouncing an enthusiastic 
eulogy of Washington, whose “life and character conscientiously 
studied and thoroughly understood by coming generations will be 
for them a liberal education for private life and public station, for 
citizenship and patriotism, for love and devotion to Union and 
Liberty.” President Harrison followed with another panegyric on 
“the first American citizen,” and coming down to very recent events 
likened Washington, “the incarnation of duty,” to “the captain who 
goes to sea and throws over his cargo of rags that he may gain safety 
and deliyerance for his imperilled fellow-men.” This allusion to the 
captain of the A/issourd was hailed with loud cheering. The President 
next drove to Madison Square, where a great military parade of some 
fifty thousand troops took place before him in three divisions— 
the United States forces, the State troops, and the veterans of the 
War. In the evening there was a grand banquet at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and the whole city was brilliantly illuminated 
—a grand al fresco concert being given in Madison Square by 
the German Singing Societies. 

FRANCE is preparing for her Centennial celebration next week, 
and the programme for Sunday and Monday’s proceedings are now 
complete. On Sunday President Carnot will drive in State to 


Versailles, visit the old Hotel des Ménus Plaisirs, where the States- . 


General held their first sitting in 1789, and, after a parade of 
troops, will hold a grand reception in the historic Galérie des 
Glaces. On Monday the President will open the Exhibition with 
all due ceremony. The one drop of bitterness in the cup of re- 
joicing is the absence of the various European Ambassadors and 
Ministers from the festivities—as one and all have taken leave of 
absence on various excuses to avoid being present at the commemo- 
ration of the overthrow of French Monarchy. This had been 
foreseen from the first, but it had been hoped that the com- 
mercial and industrial character of the Exhibition would 
have out-weighed its political character, and people are now 
consoling themselves, in the words of the Temps, that their 
abstention is not to be interpreted as a protest against the 
ideas of 1789, for the Revolution not only made contemporary 
France but modern Europe, and all countries have been indebted 
to its benefits. “The féte of the Revolution is that of Human 
Society, and at that lofty elevation diplomatic uniforms are but 
dimly discerned.” Meanwhile Lord Lytton, on Tuesday, in 
referring to the Exhibition at the annual dinner of the British 
Chamber of Commerce, although he spoke of its organisers as 
having invited their countrymen. to associate the opening with 
“certain events of their history,” declared that the Exhibition was 
regarded with interest by the commercial communities of other 
countries solely as an industrial enterprise, and not at all as a 
political manifesto. The Exhibition itself and the Paris Salon 
which has opened this week, are referred to in another column, and 
the other leading Parisian topic has been the proposed re-organisa- 
tion of the Comptoir d’Escompte as recommended -by Messrs 
Morand-and Minchicourt in their report. By this a new Company 
would be formed, which would hand over ‘to the present share- 
holders some 40,000 founders’ shares, entitling their holders to 
20 per cent. of the profits. As for the contracts with the twenty-two 
English and American copper mines, the Administrators are bringin 


them before the Courts as illegal, the ex-Directors not having had - 


the’ power to conclrde them under the Articles of Association 
These proposals were accepted at a very stormy meeting on Monday, 
M. Denormandie, formerly Governor of the Bank of France being 
appointed head of the new Company. The movements of Conerat 
Boulanger in England are attracting comparatively little attention 
though the visit of Lord Randolph Churchill, and the report that 
he was about to bring about a meeting between the General 
and the Comte de Paris, excited considerable interest. Much sym- 
pathy has been expressed with M. Henri Rochefort at the siictde of 
his eldest son, who has shot himself in Algeria—it is stated owin 
to an untoward love-affair. A steam-dredger lying in Cala’s 
harbour blew up on Monday night—three lives being lost, 


GeRMANY is deep in the Samoan Conference, whi 

Monday. The American delegates, Messrs. Kasson helen 
Bates, arrived last week ; and Mr. Bates, whose article on uae i 

the Century had excited some prejudice against him in Center 
official circles, took the first opportunity to explain to Co i 
Bismarck that he had written the article before he knew of ‘his 
appointment, that he had endeavoured in vain to get it cancel] 
and that many of his assertions have been materially qualified 5 ; 
the statements in the subsequently published White Book whi 4 
proved the fair attitude of the German Government. The British 
delegates are Sir E. Malet, Mr. Scott, Minister to Berne and N, 

J. A. Crowe, Commercial Attaché at Paris, who was val 
the English representatives at the Congo Conference The Con 
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i day, 
i i Bismarck, who on Monday, 
oes ie ese 2 Co A Eerie cherished no selfish 


in addressing the Delegates, dec’ y Se one te 
ad secret schemes of annexation and a seageeter ha g 
islands of the Pacific, especially the Samvan re Ry Bt bet 
aimed at safe-guarding an g 


j s had acquired extens : ih 
at the world He earnestly recommended secrecy with reg 


aking 

the deliberations. Some surprise was caused As Count speaxine 
jn French—as the two American delegates are ae 
with that language; and it is thought that a Tine Malictos, 
English will.be used. To turn to Samoa itself, € os, Se ea 
having apologised for the treatment of the Loe Wee, 
liberty. On Tuesday, the Emperor, who list w i Te Ube ore, 
opened an Exhibition at Berlin of articles connec 
vention of accidents and the saving of human life. 

In EASTERN Eurore the general feeling of La anand 
decreasing. In ROUMANIA the heir to the throne, ae ed 
of Hohenzollern, eg anes ean Nae te 
i is duties as Crown Prince, er | ¢ 
en intrigues of the Panslavists, who, it oe aed 
unseat King Charles—In SERVIA, ex-King + i 2 hoe aegis 
his speedy return to Belgrade, as he is evidently afrar 


i i f Queen Nathalie, 
of the Metropolitan Michael, and even more 50 0' © 
who will a be betrayed into divulging her intended see Sate 
—In ButcGaria, the very decided statement of M. co oe 
last week, that the Bulgarians would stand by Prince Ferdinand’ to 


the death is looked upon as a rejection of the recent intimation 
of the Czar that he wold pardon the Principality if it seule only 
eject Prince Ferdinand, Then comes a report, or att & ca + 
statement, published in the Standard, and ‘tepublishe withou 

comment in the Fremdenblatt (Count Kalnoky’s organ), of Bases s 
designs for adirect and sudden movement upon Constantinople. 
Altogether, the East is full of vague alarms and ge 
Meanwhile, Russia herself is uneasy at the extent of the Tecently- 
discovered Nihilist conspiracy, and some compromising evidence is 
said to have been found affecting even the heads of the secret police, 
the chief of whom is to be superseded. 

In INDIA matters in Cashmere are now to be managed bya 
native State Council which consists of four members, and has been 
appointed on the recommendation of the Resident, under whose 
advice and control it will act. General Roberts has been on a visit 
to the Maharajah, who has entertained him at a grand banquet.— 
The Sikkim Question still remains unsettled, and in view of even- 


tualities it has been decided to strengthen the garrison at Gnatong: _ 


The Lamas are described as “ doggedly defiant.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS.——In CANADA there has been a terrible 
railway disaster on the Grand Trunk line, near Hamilton, Ontario. 
On Sunday the fast express from Chicago left the track. The 
smokers’ carriage crashed on the top of the engine, and was set on 
fire, seventeen of its inmates being roasted to death. The intense 
heat drove back the rescuers, and in a few minutes the unfortunate 
victims were burned to death before the eyes of the survivors.—In 
AUSTRIA, the tramcar strike at Vienna is at an end, the Company 
having conceded the twelve hours’ day, and extra pay for overtime. 
The riots have resulted in the arrest of 460 persons, and damage to 
private property amounting to 10,000/,, while the company will have 
to pay a forfeit of 5,000/ for the stoppage of the traffic. On 
Monday the Great Roman Catholic Congress was opened at Vienna. 
—In Ecypt it is stated that Khartoum has fallen to the Wad-el- 
Senoussi and his followers.—In EasT AFRICA Bushiri has released 
ghe Rev. W. E. Taylor and Dr. Edwards, who, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. Roscoe, arrived on Sunday at Zanzibar. Mr. Hooper, 
however, is still detained a prisoner.—In SOUTH AFRICA the Court 


has pronounced Dinizulu guilty of high treason, and has sentenced - 
r Undabuko and Tshingara have - 
been sentenced respectively to fifteen and twelve years’ imprison- . 


him to ten years’ imprisonment. 


ment.—The projected Congo railway is estimated to cost 1,000,000/, 
It will be 260 miles long, and will run from Matadi, on the Lower 
Congo, to Indolo, on Stanley Pool. The journey will take 
two days. 


THE QUEEN returned to Windsor from Sandringham on Saturday 
During her stay with the Prince and: Princess of Wales, Her 
Majesty showed the greatest interest in the various institutions and 
farms connected with the Royal estate, visiting the Princess's 
Industrial School, the Sandringham Working Men’s Clubs and 
Schools; the kennels, pheasantries, and stud-farms, besides inspect- 
ing Sandringham, West Newton, and Wolferton churches. The: 
Queen further received an address from the Sandringham tenants 
visited the camp of the Second Brigade Eastern Division Royal 
Artillery, and called on Sir E. and Lady Green at Ken Hill lea 
taking tea at the various Rectories. Indeed, the Royal party were 
oe bee the neighbouring points of interest nearly all day, 
while a small dinner-party was given each evening, when t 
of the Norfolk Artillery played. The ()ueen delayed her [ed ei 
some hours on Saturday morning owing to the lateness of the per. 
formance of Zhe Bells and the Sia Scene from Zhe Merchans of 
Venice by the Lyceum Company the night before. Her Majest 
sent for Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry after the piilomnanes, 
and presented the former with a pair of diamond links, and the 
latter with a diamond brooch. The Prince and Princess af 
Wales and family saw Her Majesty and Princess Louise off 
from Wolferton, and a warm reception was given to the Royal 
ark by the people assembled along the route, the Queen =A 

ome much pleased with her visit, and with the enthusiasm she a 
ee eee ies ag pa to Windsor, Princess lines 

I ve and went back to London. Next mornin j 
Enea Reg ure Pers attended Divine Serie en 

pei, where the Master of Trinity preached, whi 
Butler also joined the Royal party at di ie ate 
Monday, Prince Henry left the Gectle fo: aie i ov The Conn 
and Comtesse de Paris, the Duc d'Orl tnd Phage ee 
lunched with Her Majesty on Tuesday, "end ee 
Hee cea with the (Qnecs in the eee Te dink 
J o town on ursday to stay till Saturd 
hold a Drawing Room yesterda CF aA t pet toi 
Rooms take place on the 5 th ey Wieser Cee cae 
i h inst. (the | i 
held by the Princess of Wales os beh: en ne 
Majesty intends to spend her birthday ai, Wintortie ne The 


Queen will bab ae 
een probably visit Wales on her way to Scotland in 


party at Sandringham di 
: of the Queen, tl . s of 
Leicester, Professor V. ambéry, oc Asrerurina a 
! cess, with their dz 
al ae A ig oe ee Divine Barite ah Sandringieny 
urch, ev. I’. Hervey preached, i | 
Sandringham for. Marlborough Honse of Monday, cece oe 


came up to town for the season, in 
The Prince attended 
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the Newmarket Races on Tuesday, an] during his stay occunied 
rooms at the Jockey Club, The Prince returned to ee 
Thursday. Next Tuesday, the Prince holls a Levée, while fhe 
Princess lays the foundation-stone of the new buildings of the 
Hospital for Women in the Euston Road. , 

The Duke of Edinburgh has returned to England still su‘ferj,s 
from-his sharp attack of Maltese fever. The malady is state | a 
have arisen from the insanitary condition of the Admiralty Drage 
at Valetta, and was aggravated by exposure to bad weather durin. che 
efforts made under the Duke’s superintendence to save the stranled 
Sultan, He was very ill during the voyage home, and the 
Alexandra was obliged to travel under slow steam. The Durhes; 
was at Portsmouth to receive her husband, having come back seas 
Coburg with her children, but though she spent some hours with 
the Duke, he was neither allowed to land in the night air, nor to 
receive the officials who came on board. The Duke landed early on 
Sunday morning, and, though he looked weak and higein!, he 
walked to the train, and bore the journey to town well under the 
care of the Duchess and Sir Oscar Clayton. He is already much 
better for the change, but will not Le able to see friends nor transact 
business for several days. 
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DeatH OF MR. Cart Rosa. 
impresario, Mr. Carl Rosa, died suddenly in Paris on Tuesday 
morning of peritonitis, the result of a cold caught while cross. 
ing the Channel on the night of Good Friday. At the 
period of his death, Mr. Rosa had also arranged for the production 
of a yet unwritten opera by the young Scotsman, Mr. Hamish 
M‘Cunn. Mr. Carl Rosa will be buried in England, and his 
operatic troupe will—at any rate as to next season—be continuel, 
probably under the direction of Mr. Augustus Harris.—We reserve 
Mr. Rosa’s biography until we publish his portrait. 

THE OPERA PROSPECTUSES. The prospectus of the Royal 
Italian Opera was officially issued on Saturday. It is still income 
plete, as other important engagements are pending. But as the 
document now stands it presents one somewhat unusual feiture, in 
that it is almost entirely free from the fashionable prima donna 
element. The sopranos include two débutantes—Fraulein Schlizer, 
who is one of the artists of the Vienna Opera, and is reported to be 
extremely pretty, and Mdlle. Lita, a Roumanian ; while there are 
also engaged Mesdames Russell, Valda, Fiirsch-Madi, Valda, 
MacIntyre, Engel, and Van Zandt. Among the contraltos there 
are Mesdames Scalchi, Louise Lablache, and Bauermeister ; 
together with Mdlle. Jeanne de Vigne, who has already sung in the 
provinces ; Miss Robiolio, formerly a pupil of Madame Jenny Lind 
at the Royal College of Music; Malle. Petisch, a pupil of the lidy 
who taught Miss MacIntyre; and Miss Lena Bell. The tenor list 
is headed by MM. Jean De Reszke and Barton M‘Guckin, and 
among the new comers are MM. Antonio d’Andrade, brother of the 
well-known baritone ; Montariol of Brussels, who will play David in 
Die Meistersinger ; Massimi, who is now on tour in the United 
States with Madame Albani; Lestellier, who, if we mistake not, 
sang here a few seasons ago; and Talazac, of the Paris Opera 
Comique. The troupe is strong in baritones and basses, such a3 


The distinguished operatic 


‘MM. Lassalle, F. d’Andrade, Winogradow (the young Russian who 


remained in England after the collapse of the season at the Jodrell), 
Cotogni, E. de Reszke, Castelmary, Novara, Abramoff, and Ciampi. 
Mr. Carrodus leads the orchestra of seventy-five performers, con- 
ducted by MM. Mancineili, Randegger, and Arditi. There will be 
no novelties properly so called, but revivals are promised of Bizet's 
Les Pécheurs de Perles and (for M. Jean de Reszke) Meyerbeers 
Le Prophéte, Wagner's Die Meistersinger, and, in French, Gounoll’'s 
Roméo et Juliette. The season will begin on Saturday week, the 
18th inst., with Les Pécheurs de Perles, and it will last till July 27th. 

Mr. J. H. Mapleson announces the opening of Her Majesty’ 
Theatre on the 25th inst., and the house is now being redec 
for that purpose. His company is admittedly not yet complete. 
Mr. Mapleson is, however, said to have informed an “ interviewer : 
(and the statement can of course not, therefore, be accepted as 
official) that he hopes to secure the return of Madame Christine 
Nilsson for six representations, and the services of Mesdames 
Albani, Sembrich, Marie Réze, Valleria, Trebelli, and Tremelli, and 
of Sefior Gayarre, with two new sopranos, Mdlles. Pacini and 
Torrigi, a new tenor, Signor Lucignani, and -two conductors, AML 
Bevignani and Bimboni. But until the regular prospectus 1s issued 
it will be well to accept such reports with all due reserve. 

A preliminary subscription list was opened last week for the per- 
formances of Verdi’s Ovello, at the Lyceum, in July. The sales 
particularly for the first night, were said to be satisfactory, but the 
list is now closed until the opening of the regular box-ofhce on the 
3rd prox. The details of the Ore//o performances, in which Signer 
Faccio and the Milan orchestra will take part, have already been 
announced. The whole troupe will start from Milan by speci:tl 
train on the 2gth prox., in order to have time for rehearsals and 
to open at the Lyceum on July 5th. 

“ FaDDIMIR.”——-A new comic opera, entitled /a idimir, bY 
Messrs. Arthur Reed and Oscar Neville, is being played this week «i 
matinées at the Vaudeville Theatre. There is nothing in the pretty. 
though conventional, music which calls for special remark, save that 
the comic songs were on the first day greatly appreciated, and that a 
love duet in the first act was heartily applauded. The silly story deuis 
with the adventures of a pair of lovers, the swain being the rightlul 
heir toa Grand Dukedom. His wicked uncle, however, embrous 
him with his subjects by ordering, in the young man's name, tht 
the Anarchists shall buy soap and wash themselves. Soap is antl- 
pathetic toa Nihilist, and it is accordingly resolved that youns 
Alexis shall be killed. Eventually he disguises himself as an Irish 
Home Ruler, and undertakes the deed himself, stabbing a dummy 
made up after his own likeness instead. The work pleaseda friendly 
audience, but it is too crude and slight in plot to serve fora whole 
afternoon’s entertainment. 

CONCERTS.—The regular concert season will commence after this 
week. The Richter concerts begin on Monday, and the programme 
this year will be devoted largely to the music of Wagner and 
Beethoven.—On the th, the eminent Belgian violinist M. Ystye 
will make his dééué at the Philharmonic Concert in no les 
arduous a test than Beethoven's Violin Concerto. On the same 
day, Mr. Robert Goldbeck’s opera, Newport, will be produced 
at Devonshire House. — On the 10th, Sir Charles and Lady 
Hallé will commence their Chamber Music Concerts, 
in the course of the season will produce Brahm’s new Sonatt 1 
D minor, three posthumously published quartets by Cherubin}, 
composed in 1835, Dvorak’s string quartet in E, Op. 80, Wagne! 
Album Sonata in A flat, written in 1853, and works by Martuccl, 
Algernon Ashton, and others.—The Sarasate Concerts, at each v! 
which the Andalusian yiclinist will usually perform a couple © 
concertos, will commence on the 11th.—In addition to these there 
are an enormous number of pianoforte recitals and chamber concerts 
ahead.—In regard to the recent concerts, the only performances 0 
be noticed are a miscellaneous programme offered at the Cryst 
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Palace on Saturday ; the Stock Exchange Orches a : 
which Mr. W.C. Hann performed M. Saint Saén’s ach pecan 
and when Haydn's « Clock” symphony, and Mendelssohn’s cantata Zo 
Sons of Art were Z-ven 5 the first of Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse’ 
chamber concerts, the scheme of which included Brahms’ ‘ane. 
forte trio in C minor, on Tuesday; Miss Meredyth Elliott's con- 
cert on Wednesday ; and a performance, announced at the Crystal 
Palace, of Schumann’s pianoforte concerto by Miss Bauer a the 
same day. 

Notes AND News.——The Prince of Wales, and it is hoped 
al:o the Duke of Edinburgh, will be pres nt at a smoking Sesser 
to be given by the Stock Exchange Orche:tra on the 7th.—Th2 
almost uniqu2 library of the late Sir Frederic Gore Ousdlerds 
bequeathed to the Bodleian, Ox‘ord, unless the trustees of St 
Michael’s College, Tenbury, are willing to undertake its charge — 
Dr. von Billow's tour in the United States has been so successf iat 
the Doctor will probably return there next yea~.—Mr. Novara the 
well-known English basso of the Royal Italian Opera, has teen 
engaged to su: port Madame Patti during her American tour next 
winter.—Mr. Sims Reeves was last week announce1 to commence 
his ‘arewell tour at Eastbourne, but, unfortunately, he was too ill 
to appear.—-The death is announced, at the age of fifty-one. of Mrs 
Carrodus, wife of the popular violinist—Seftor Sarasate has been 
engaged to perform at two concerts of th: Leeds Festival next 
autumn, 


With the resumption of the 


Tue SPECIAL COMMISSION. 
sittings of the Court on Tuesday, Mr. Parnell went into the 
witness-box, and his examination-in-chief was so conducted as to 


permit him to detail his pelitical autobiography. Its tendency 
was to represent himself as from first to last resolved to con- 
duct, by strictly Constitutional means, an agitation having for 
one of its chief aims the conversion of the Irish occupier into an 
owner. If he was sometimes actively associated with men who had 
advocated physical force, he professed himself either ignorant of such 
advocacy or persuaded that they had been converted to his view 
that a Constitutional agitation was the right one. All that was 
most startling in the evidence of Le Caron—of interviews with 
whom he had not the slightest recollection—he treated as the 
purest invention, Asked as to the statement, for instance, that he 
had spoken to Le Caron of his belief that nothing but force of 
arms would ever bring about the redemption of Ireland, Mr. 
Parnell replied, “I never said that, I never even thought 
it. In the worst period of coercion I never for one 
single moment doubted that the Constitutional movement of 
our Parliamentary action would succeed in the end.” Not a 
farthing of any fund of which he had cognizance was ever devoted 
with his knowledge to the encouragement of outrage. When crime 
increased largely in Ireland, not only he, but Mr. Davitt, regarded 
it as a misfortune, and he repeated what he had said belore in 
public as to his horror on hearing of the assassination of Lord 
frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and as to his view of it then 
as the greatest calamity that could have befallen the cause. In regard 
to the famous speech at Cincinnati, in which he was repoited to have 
declared that he and his friends would never be satisfied until they 
had destroyed the last link that kept Ireland tound to England, he 
would not positively deny, but he did not believe, that he had used 
the words, adding, “it is very unlike everything else I said,” and 
that though the words were in the report of his speech ublished in the 
Trish World, of New York, they were not in that ofa Cincinnati daily 
paper which appeared the morning after the speech was delivered. 
Mr. Parnell’s examination-in-chief occupied the whole of Tuesday 
and a portion of Wednesday, when his cross-examination by the 
Attorney-General began. Much of it was directed to elicit from 
Mr. Parnell admissions of his having accepted the co-operation, 
financial and otherwise, of newspapers in which, and of persons by 
whom, a resort to physical force had been advocated. 

Ip A BILL INTRODUCED BY Mx. ADDISON, Q.C., becomes law, 
there is some chance that members of the class known as 
“ prowlers ” will meet with their deserts. In one of its provisions 
he proposes to treat as an “idle and disorderly person,” and there- 
fore liable to a month’s imprisonment with hard labour, every 
person who, in a place of public resort, “ persistently and without 
lawful excuse follows, accosts, or addresses any female against her 
will, and to her annoyance.” 

JOTTINGs. St. Paul’s Cathedral will be delivered, for a few 
months, at least, and probably for longer, from the noisy exclama- 
tions and declamations of Mr. Herbert Freund, with whose 
eccentricities the public are familiar, he having been brought into 
Court no fewer than fourteen times charged with “brawling.” On 
the evening of Easter Sunday he not only disturbed the congrega- 
tion, but assaulted a verger. In his defence he spoke as if he were 
a lunatic ; but the Lord Mayor was of the opinion that he feigned 
insanity in order to escape the consequences of fanaticism, and 
sentenced him to two months’ imprisonment for the brawling and 
two months for the assault.—Victims of the organ-grinding nuisance 
may derive comfort from the decision of the Marlborough Street 
Police Magistrate in the case of a piano organ-grinder who refused, 
when asked, to cease playing before a house tenanted by a composer 
of music, who at the time was at work on a cantata, and declared 
that such playing “ground every atom of inspiration out of him.” 
Mr. Hannay’ fined the delinquent 2os., with the alternative of 
fourteen days’ hard labour, adding that if he reappeared in the Court 
he would be sent to prison._-Those most conversant with the ways 
of the predatory classes have least faith in the tiuth of the adage 
which speaks of “ honour among thieves.” Certainly, however, it 
Was exemplified in the case of a man convicted at the County of 
London Sessions of stealing a horse, which was found in the posses- 
s:on of himself and _a fellow workman. Some unpleasant questions 
havit g been put to him as to how he had come by it, he gave a loud 
whistle, upon which his companion ran off. When asked in custody 
what was his friend’s name, he refused to give it, remarking that 

‘he made it a rule never to round on a pal.” 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
I. 


A SUMMARY verdict on a collection of considcrably more than 
two thousand works of art of various kinds can convey only a very 
net idea. It may, however, be safely said that, at least as regards 
‘fern, pictures, the present Academy Exhibition is not at all 
th 10r to that of last year. The contributions of two or three of 

€ artists whose works are always looked for with much curiosity 
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Peers Be ted a pega and some others are not 
< at their best. On the other hand, several of 
the yo 
ag whose ion are not yet famous, show a distinct uavance 
previous productions. If among the fe 
he u w very |. 
ambitious works there is not much t» justify ene aainsin there ey 
no ee failures ; and the pictures of moderate size that 
cae under the category of geure—trealisations of historic incident 
Pe rations ets and scenes.of modern life, English and 
eign—are rather more ; i a i 
ead numerous and of higher average merit 
In the first gallery, hanging i i 
i t gallery, hanging on either side of a large and no 
pay interesting Egyptian landscape, by Mr. Goodall, is an pas 
ent example of Sir Frederick Leighton’s cultivated style. “The 
Invocation ”"—a life-sized half-length of a maiden with uplifted 


arms, raising her white veil as she approaches an altar—is chiefly” 


noteworthy for the serene beauty of th : 
modelling of the finely-formed id we 
representing a “Sibyl” seated beside her tripod in an afta of 
simple dignity, and with a profoundly melancholy ex ns si . 
on dice face, is in some respects a finer work. While ae 
pe nearly ie eee it is grander in style, and more impressive. 
central place on the opposite wall is occupied by a Scotch 
landscape of moderate size, “ Murthly Water,” by Sir John Millai 
showing the most conscientious care in the tendering of the ps 
plicated ramifications of the leafless trees and the varied aut at 
tints in the foreground. A more novel, if not a later. tnadscane. 
him, hanging in the third room, we shall notice later, The 
Surrender, representing the Spanish Admiral delivering his sword 
to Sir Francis Drake, is not one of the best of Mr. Se mour Lucas’ 
hag the kind. on incident is clearly set forth, ead the ae 
rous figures are natura ro ive; i 
seems i be unfinished in Oe ak eee ene a ana 
ay ’ ak and flimsy in 

Tennyson’s “Idylls of the Kings” has furnished Mr. Frank 
Dicksee with a subject admirably suited to his style His large 
“The Passing of Arthur,” hanging at the end of the second oe 
is marked by distinct originality ; it is thoroughly artistic in treat- 
ment, poetical in feeling, and impressive. The armel king lying 
bareheaded in the barge, the three weeping queens, and the mys- 
terious black-hooded men standing out in strong relief against the 
wide moonlit lake. are arranged with a fine sense of harmony of 
line. The picture has been carefully studied throughout, but its 
charm lies not in the beauty of any individual patt, but in its 
breadth and comprehensive unity of effect, its fulness of tone, and 
the air of solemn stillness that pervades it. Mr. G. H. Boughton's 
large picture of two ladies seated in a flower-garden overlooking 
the sea, “ The Sisters,” is an excellent example of unconyen- 
tional portraiture, remarkable, among other good qualities, for 
its graceful simplicity of treatment and refined beauty of 
colour. In the Venetian scene on the opposite wall, by 
Mr. Henry Woods, the flower-girls and other characteristic figures 
naturally grouped together “On the Steps of the Scuola, San 
Rocco, ’ are li.e-like in expression and gestures, but the execution is 
rather harsh and the colour-garish. Beside it hangs an‘excellent 
Italian landscape with figures, “ Under the Olives,” by Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse, which we prefer to his larger “Ophelia” in another 
room. 

Mr. Orchardson’s large picture of fashionable Parisian life in the 
beginning of the last century, “The Young Duke,” occupying a 
central place in the third gallery, though less interesting in subject 
than some of his recent works, in some qualities of Art is superior 
to any of them. The gentlemen who have risen from the richly- 
furnished dining-table, and with uplifted glasses are effusively drink- 
ing the health of their youthful host, who, lo!ling back in his chair, 
seems fully conscious of his own importance, are skilfully varied 
in character, attitude, and expression. The sumptuous silver orna= 
ments, the fruits of various kinds, and the flowers on the laced 
white table cloth, that occupies a large space in the foreground, 
together with the various delicately-tinted costumes, and the more 
sombre tones of the rich tapestry on the wall behind, are arranged 
so as to produce a broad and admirably harmonious effect of light 
and shade and colour. Every'part of the picture bears its right 
relative value to the rest, and the workmanship throughout is of 
the finest kind. “Ego et Rex Meus,” representing Henry VIII. 
leaning confidingly on the arm of Cardinal Wolsey, is one of 
the best of Sir John Gilbert's recent works, strongly painted and glow- 
ing with rich colour. The head of the King is not very much like 
that so often depicted by Holbein, but the astute face of the Cardinal 
is excellent. Mr. H.S. Marks shows his remarkable skill in depicting 
character and fastidious completeness of workmanship in a picture 
of a doctor reading the newspaper to a group of provincials in the 
courtyard of an inn. Mr. Calderon has chosen a pathetic incident 
of war as the subject of his large picture, “A Peasant’s Home on 
the Evening of a Greut Victory,” but has not succeeded in rendering 
it interesting. Among the best of many large and important figure- 
pictures that we shall notice later are Mr. _Herkomer $ “ Chapel of 
the iCharterhouse,” Mr. Luke Fildes’ animated Venetian scene, 
“An Al-Fresco Toilette,” Mr. Stanhope Forbes's ‘* Fisherman's 
Wedding,” Mr. Frank Bramley’s “ Saved,” and Mr. F. D. Millet’s 
admirable illustration from Knickerbocker’s ‘ New York,” “ Anton 


Van Corlear, the Trumpeter.” 
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THe Summer Exhibition at the Gallery in Pall Mall East, 
together with a few good figure-pictures, contains a large number of 
excellent landscapes and sea-views. Most of them, including all 
the best, are however of small size, and, being by artists whose 
works have long been familiar to the public, present no especially 
novel feature. “Close to the door, we come upon an excellent ex- 
ample of accurate landscape eggs se open ae “ The Walls of Old 
England,” by Mr. E. J. Poynter. t is rather deficient in tone, but 
all the varied modulations of surface and form in the foreground- 
rocks and the long line of cliffs are depicted with the most con- 
scientious fidelity. Beside it hangs a finely-modelled and charmingly 
life-like head of great beauty, “ Face in the Audience,” by Mr. 
Albert Moore. The only contribution of.Mr. A. W. Hunt, a spacious 
view of “ Windsor Castle ” on a hazy summer afternoon, like most 
of his works of the kind, is finel modulated in tone and compre- 
hensively true in effect. Mr. Matthew Hale also shows great power 
as a colourist in a forest scene, rich with autumnal tints and suffused 


warm evening light. é f 
Yathe central eee at the end of the room Is occupied by one of 
Sir John Gilbert’s most fanciful works, The Witch. The ee 
less terror of the two horses, scared by the sight of a weird = 
woman, is well expressed in their movements. Like this, the 
President’s “ Charcoal Burners,” a large romantic lundsc pe compo- 
sition, with small figures, conveys a sense of unreality, en's 

ainted in a loose and sketchy manner. Mr. Henry cae ‘ 
Breezy Morning” is a masterly piece of sea-painting, one of the 
finest that he has produced. It is full of movement, and so luminous 
in tone that all the pictures near it look by comparison pain: 
and opaque. Mr. H. Wallis has a drawing of a potter's shop In 
Cairo, in which Ay bbe eee in the 

tails of the rich Oriental arch! u 
silos, are most realistically depicted. Mr. Carl Haag's large any 
ing of a narrow street “Tn Cairo,” with many pore ge an 
we l-grouped figures, is also true in local colour, and Lanett ide 
broad, firm, and finished style. Mr. S. J. Hodson’s large rae 
of the busy “ Piazza delle Erbe” at Verona, from a well-chosen 
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point of view, is an excellent rendering of the subject. It is more pure 
Rapa il more suggestive of movement and bright daviahe 
o ick ing we have seen ty him. There is nothing by Mr. R. 
Abe an so gina as his sea-coast view at the Institute, but his 
Mecca e of colour is seen in a delicately-toned drawing of St. 
a = ross, Iona,” and in two brilliant studies of the picturesque 

arket ‘Place at Dordrecht.” Mr. Herbert Marshall has a 
broadly-painted and effective view of “Limehouse Reach; and 
Miss Clara Montalba several rapidly executed Dutch and Venetian 
studies, among which the small view “On the Y, Amsterdam,” is 
especially noteworthy for its purity of tone and’ spaciousness of 
effect. oy i 
_ By Mr. H.S. Marks there isa curiously prosaic 
interesting picture “ The Knight's ae eae io acm 
viliegets staring vacantly at a medieval monument ; ‘and by Mr, 
ee Crane two excellent examples of simple decorative design 

lora” and “ Pegasus.” Mr. H. G. Glindoni shows much skill in 
characterisation, and some humour, in an imaginary scene of life in 
the last century entitled “The Substitute.” A clever but very 
unattractive picture, representing on a life-sized scale a monk bearing 
adish of steaming food, by Mr. W. J. Wainwright, is marke! by 
stern realism. The colour is rather muddy, but the coarse com- 
monplace face and the grimy hands are admiratly drawn and 
modelled. . 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


NOTWITHSTANDING the absence of many highly accomplished 
artists whose works we have been accustomed to see in this Gallery, 
the present exhibition contains a considerable amount of interesting 
matter. There is no very ambitious work, no realisation of historic 
or dramatic incident, but among the very numerous portraits and 
life-sized single figures there are several of great excellence. On 
entering the West Gallery we are first attracted bya large picture 
of a fair.lady seated with a china bowl on her lap “Shelling Peas,” 
by Sir John Millais. It is one of the most charming and, at the 
same time, one of the most masterly works of the kind that he has 
produced, remarkable for its delicate harmony of colour, as well as 
for the refined beauty of the lady’s face and the simple grace of her 
attitude. There is no elaboration in it, but it is painted throughout 
with breadth, and expressive certainty of touch. Near it hangs the 
only important example of imaginative Art in the collection, repre- 
senting “ Prometheus” bound to the edge of a precipitous rock, his 
pendant figure overhanging the sea in deep shadow, and the eagle, 
in bright moonlight, seated by his head, by Mr. Briton Riviere. "lt 
is a thoroughly oo rendering of the subject, large in style, and 
impressive. Mr, F. Goodall’s large picture of a female of European 
type reclining in an Oriental interior, with a bird of brilliant 
plumage and a monkey beside her, called “ Pets of the Harem,” 
though not otherwise interesting, is marked by Academic accura-y 
of design and finished workmanship. 

At the opposite end of the gallery hangs aremarkably good bust- 
portrait of a lady, by Mr. John Pettie, resembling the work of 
Reynolds in its well-modulated and glowing flesh-tints, as well as in 
the artistic treatment of the costume and background. In his life- 
sized portrait of “ Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth,” Mr, W. II. 
Margetson has faithfully depicted the pathetic expression of the 
lady's face and the expressive movement of her figure. In all 
technical qualities the picture is in advance of anything we have 
seen by him. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s full-length of ‘“‘ The Marchioness 
of Granby” is graceful and dignified, but painted in a harsh, 
unsympathetic style. His half-length of “Miss Jean Graham,” 
hanging in the third room, is more harmonious in colour, and in 
better keeping. On the opposite wall hangs a very striking life- 
sized portrait of a seated lady in a fantastic costume, half black and 


-half white, called “A Magpie,” by Mr. F. Markham Skipworth. 


Nothing could well be more life-like than the expression of the lovely 
face, or more spontaneous than the action of the figure. One of the 
best examples of refined and artistic portraiture in the collection is 
Mr. G. P. Jacomb-Hood’s full-length of a lady in the character of 
Pauline, in Zhe Lady of Lyons. \t has beauty of form and natural 
grace of gesture. The treatment of the quaint costume is thoroughly 
artistic, and the varied local tints are of fine quality and harmo- 
niouusly combined. 

The largest landscape in the gallery, “ The Weird Sisters,” by Mr. 
McWhirter, representing three dead trees standing out in strong relief 
against a stormy sunset sky, is forcible and effective, but painted in 
rather coarse and careless style. Mr.J.C. Hook’s sea-coast view, with 
figures, “ Hauling in the Spiller,” and Mr. H. Moore's “A Thunder- 
storm Passing Off” are good but not first-rate examples of their 
styles. Mr. A. East has a large, low-toned, and impressive moon- 
light scene ; and Mr. J. Aumonier a picture of an orchard, with girls 
feeding fowls, remarkable for its atmospheric truth and vernal 
freshness of tint, A less-known painter, Mr. Moffat P. Lindner, 
shows very great ability in a large picture of a dismal river-side 
village under a stormy sky, “A Winter’s Sunset.” Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie’s “A Kentish River,” Mr. David Murray’s “ Oak Farm,” 
and Mr. Wellwood Rattray’s “Soft, Balmy June ” well deserve 
examination. Three small “ Decorative Panels for a Door,” in which 
human figures and fishes are cleverly combined, by Mr. W. R. 
Weguelin, are original in design, and well adapted to their purpose. 
A well-composed decorative work on a larger scale, entitled “ Life,” 


Among the works in sculpture are a life-sized figure of “A Water 
Nymph,” by Mr. C. B. Birch, and a very finely-modelled “ Marble 


Tue SEASON.—Here and there we hear of farmers having got 
so behindhand that they have had to abandon some of their spring 
sowings of corn. This, however, is quite exceptional, and we 
believe a very fair area of barley and oats has been sown. The 
early-sown barley and pulse are thriving, and so is the winter wheat, 
which has a thick and grassy appearance, very pleasant to the 
farmer's eye. The hedges are more than half out in the southern 
counties, and such comparatively late trees as the poplar and aspen 
now show their leaf-buds. Primroses in the woods are in great pro- 
fusion, while in the open garden hyacinths and daffodils have been 
joined by the more delicate narcissus. The sterile cherry shows a 
great wealth of blossom, and the regular fruit-trees are following 
suit. The growth of grass on the meadows has been rapid since 
Easter, and but for low prices at the corn markets the agricultural 
prospect would be satisfactory. The Easter week was a period of 

eneral arrival for the summer birds, the cuckoo’ having been heard 
at Claxton, near Norwich, on April 21st (Easter Sunday), by an 
observer who may be trusted not to have been deceived By the 
sportive youth who is doubtless the source of many reported early 
arrivals” of this bird. The nightingale. was heard by the same 
naturalist on the following day. Other trustworthy records are— 
cuckoo, Lingfield, Surrey, April 22nd ; Chelmsford, same day; 
Kew, April 24th ; and Watford, April 24th. The nightingale Was 
heard at Kettering on April 24th ; the blackcap was seen at Blox- 
ham on April 21st, and at 5 


elborne on April 22nd; the martin has 
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AFTER BREAKFAST AT WILLOW GROVE GARDENS 


CRICKETERS IN CLOVER—THE ENGLISH CRICKET TEAM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


3, NEAR JOHANNESBEKG 


May 4, 1889 


RATLWAY 6TATION FROM BRUSSELS 


May 4, 1889 
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“IN SWEET SPRING TIME “—Basit Braptey, A.R.W.S. 


“THROUGH THE WOODS’—Mrs. Auiincnan. R.W.S. 


CHARCOAL BURNERS "—Sir Joun Giupert, P.R.W.S,, R.A. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE CATALOGUE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 


May 4, 188g 
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470 however, to be found otherwhere than in the increased profits of 
eon nd rc mi e latter, at least, are said to be doi 
h dthe same buyers should see that cormchandlet a nitopel ee vires pire Tie truth seems to be that Eneltsh-vies a 
x Sec il 24th ; and the sa y ich in phosphor! ’ d a feeding- 3 d ASS Me tg s 

been seen in all the home counties since April 24th ; ‘ : : nnitroge | mea yur agh, The ee 
mari edt, sep chat ‘whet, willow wen sugar Stace cash Bd #6 com, although ¥ 4 chiet fer ee with English to a very mheee extent, new Den seicag flour 
3 SOP Valide wagtail, ‘The. wryneck, cko0's au Pee ee i . It shoul : kes §s. per sack more money than in 1888, Hun. 
oe ien, ad veliae wactail. The wryaeck, or cuckoo's Ise of India, is very little ee a an then fed to animals 15 ag age aan: ‘kar, and owing to a short crop in heshal 
ees Ute pee ae Tie ee the eae Steeped in cold water until it ea stich in oil and fat, aay ic fre flour from that country is held for 2s. over last year’s tet, 
being four or five days in advance of the cuckoo, thoug ‘rel and nutritious. nds of gram may be fed to he small stocks of flour made from 1887 wheat are held for from ss, 
reported hearing at Lullingstone on ae ide is we res inal in phosphoric acid and pole. Te pot De ier ead. 1-1 much The s pal ans tee se Go Mian - 
ignored. In the north of England the fie pee. nesting onthe a horse with four pounds of o the anima the bread which is made from a mixture of cheaper English and 
in greatly reduced numbers. The lapwings are busy 4 dearer foreign flour may well be a trifle higher in price than it was 
ations are going on with great ¢welvemonth since. 


_ r olf 
upland moors of Yorkshire. Wheatears were seen near Lancaste: felon it in excellent c ondition. 
«Shave given a condi- MISCELLANEOUS. Rural outrages are not confined to Ireland, 


i i illow-wren was 
on Good Friday, and on the following day the wil N Ss dass 
i i day the chiff- How.——Prepa 
both seen and heard in song, while on Faster Sunday Tue WINDSOR S) d Her Majesty 0" = =Within the past fortnight four separate attempts have been made to 
to be present on the Monday, anc 3 have closed, fire Waltham Abbey Old Mill. The villains are still, we are sorry 


chaff, swallow, martin, and sand-martin ee all See rapidity. The 
idity with which our summer visitors spread over tional promise ary entrie =A : 

va rarkae the southern counties having scarcely any Sart of 1hS"hhuraay, of the Show week, Orda COOCh crroublet© to say undetected Sir John Lawes, bas now complied th el 

i . " ; i yhich invelv , ‘rangements a] sum 
tol ty ay a addition to ensilage, which owes ee corte wade up to and including eon Mie c etood MF ne will be devoted to the endowment of agricultural re. 
Pec ce lue to its being moist food, there have been intro- Ensilage Society will exhibit selected samples a and no competi- search. —Entries for the English Horse Society's Show at Olympia 
fe ed dis fae the last few ane several useful new sorts of dry food tand ot Messrs. Thorley. There will bens pee b invitation will jaye now closed, and an exceptionally good display is anticipated, 
f ie t ie. The eaves Hie comes from Bengal, is not a pea, as com- con but the members of the Society and cage ] rocess in its The judges of the various classes will be Lord Coventry, Lord 
ek uted. In Scinde the same word is used to describe peas, oud their best samples in order that the ens! age public. A. Cambermers; Captain Fife, the Duke of Portland, Lord Arthur 
but this - a change of word-usage analogous to the Latin guercus, J ocults may be well represented ron a ae suggestions Somerset, and Captain Whitmore. The Show opens on May 15th, 
and the English fr which, although coming from the same original, — Getailed report on the ae be ee He ay acing: and this report. ~_A well-known Scottish agriculturist writes, warning his com. 

t of ensilag' 


i t different species of trees. Muttor is botanically known as 34d a general accoun ! i duly supplied triots that, of the three cereals, wheat, barley, and oats, the last 
falliras sativus, the pea, Pisum arvense, being but little grown, 1) be published in the transactions of the Society, and duly supp . ihe J mallest returns per acre in money. He ‘therefore 
except in a few regions of Western India. Muttor should not | be to its members. han it was a advises the growth of barley where the climate is not too moist— 
fed to cattle raw, for it contains a poisonous alkaloid, moet with this BREAD isa halfpenny the quartern loaf dearer now t the United ‘The sale of cattle by live weight formed the subject of a lucid paper 
to be destroyed by the steaming or boiling of the pulse. ith this rice of wheat is for by Mr. Westley Richards to the Farmers’ Club on Monday 


ae , rage 
caution, however, it is a valuable, cheap, and nutritious food. Uhl en ago; a pa vet quarter Jo 
Dholl is a very valuable pulse, the botanical name of which is King a oka AL 1888. The reason for the apparen 
Caianus indicus. Jt arrives very often adulterated with muttor, and the end of April, . 
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ARTHENIA. G.H.Swinstead. | 
PARSON'S DAUGHTEP 


Georce RoMNEY. 
ETTY. Sir F. Leighton. 

N LOVE. Marcus Stone. 
ILVER SEA. J. MacWhirter. 
ENILWORTH CASTLE. 

F, SLOcoMBE. 
MILL ON THE YARE. 
Joun CRoME. 
KISS FROM THE SEA 
AMILTON MACALLAM 
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APHNEPHORIA Sir F. Leighton 
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Sterling Sily. 
Chatelaine, 
21s. 


Sterling Silver 
Chatelaine, 355, 
Repairs to Jewellery and 
Watches quickly executed 
Sterling Silver by a staff of workmen spe- % 
Chatelaine, 60s. Sterling Silver cially retained for the pur- Stevie Silver 
Waist Buckle, pose. Waist Buckle, 21s, [Old Geld. and 


Ss Boxes and Wrappers. with Silver taken 
i in exchange. 


Illustrated 


full directions respecting 
postage, sent post free to 
any part of t e United 
Kingdom, 
The firm are paying espe-§ 
cial attention to this part 
of the business. 


Catalogue of 


Exchange your 
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for Modern 
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2 Just published, fourth edition, price 3s 6d. 
is #4 A limited nun,ber Of copies have been printed on 
large paper, price te 6d. net. 


CINTILLA: JURIS. Charles J. CODWIN AND SON 304, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (Estab. 1801.) 
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Daruine, Q.C., M.P., witha Brent spicee and (Immediately opposite First Avenue Hotel). 


Ges eens Lockwoop, Q.C., M.P. Fourth 
STEVENS and HAYNES, 13, Bell Yard, Templ j 
ee A SeWec 8 TE RAT GAA THE BEST MATERIAL FOR NOTE PAPER 
HIE RA TICA— THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER + PRIESTS 
Hard and Smooth Surface, delightful to write upon. 
| | ERATI CA- For Private Correspondence, 5 quires, Ncte size, 1s. 
Court Envelopes, 1s. per 100. . 
Thin, for Foreign correspondence, ruled, 5 quires, (s. 
H I ERATI CA-- For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 5 quires, 1s. 6d. 
Each Sheet bears the Water-mark, “ Hieratica.” 
+H | ERAT | CA- Reject Imitations. Insist on having * eee 
i dst Oo 
HIERATICA WORKS, 68. Uiper Thames St., London. 
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IEW NOVEL BY FRANK DANBY. 
Atall Booksellers._ 1 vol., 6s, 
BABE IN BOHEMIA, By the 
£4 Author of “Dr. Philips.” &. 
S.: ENCER BLACKETT, 5s, St. Bride Street, E.C 


A LADY BY BIRTH and EDUCA- 


TION requires an engagement as Companion 
to a Lady, oras Companion and Governess comb.ned, 
to Children:under Ten. Highly recousmended. 
—E.A., 26, Church Row, Hampstead. 


C HEQUE BANK (Limited).— 
Ne Established 1873. 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
City Branch 3, George Yard, Lombard St. Espe: 
cially convenient to ladies for housekeepingaccounts 


AMES’S DEPILATORY instantly 
Remoyes Superfluous Hairs from the Face. 
Neck, or Arms, without Injury to the Skin. Oi 
most Chemists, 85 or sent with divections free from 
observations, post free,15 stamps —. S. FAK. : 
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GHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA. IN SHILLING TINS. 


Six for 40s, Illustrated price lists and directions 
for self-measure free by post. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKAS. 
Taeabil ty, 405 the hellozen,, Celebrated for fi, 
Fy it pearance, i 
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to 10s. ; Best Electro, £3 10s. ; 
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Solid Silver 
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Massive Solid Silver Antique Tea and Coffee Service £52 10s, 
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am onduit Street, pet Holborn, London, W.C. comfortable. Tahiets, sixnence. uy ‘old somoreats 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. 


FOR 


Invalids, Delicate Children 
AND 
All of Weak Digestion. 


is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each. AND vi ! LK 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. (PATENT) 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed, 
Most Nutritious, 
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AYLOR’S CIMOLITE; or 
PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH. 
Ts the oniy rehable and thoroughly harmless SKIN 


It is prepared by an experienced 
Chemist, and under its Latin name of " Terra 
Cimolia” is constantly prescribed by the most emi- 
nent Dermatologists, and was especially recom- 
mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, I. R.S., and 
the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For  gencral use it is 


+} sit:ply invaluable, and far superior to Glycerine or 


any greasy compound. It is the best Dusting 
ps wder for Infants. Formerly used in the Nurseries 
of Her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of Teck, &c., and now extensively em- 
ployed in the Nurseries of Her Imperial Maieste 
the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Edimburgh 
our own Royal Princesses and }uchesses, HR. 
the Duchess of Cumberland, and most of the Aris- 
Recommended by the Faculty. The emi- 
nent physician, Dr. Kouth, says:—"I Jeel I cannot 
too highly recommend it.” cannot afford to be 
without it."—Dr Bainsripce. A Lady writes :— 
“ Here, in India, for ‘Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth 
a guinea a teaspoonful,” Post free. Send 14 or 36 
penny s'amps 
‘Ask for “ Taylor's Cimolite,” See that the Trade 
Mark, Name, and Address are on every parcel, aud do 
not be persuaded to take imitations, 
Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, 
London, W. 


HAVE YOU 

RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, 

COLD, COUGH, OR A PAiN ANYWHERE? 
Tien get at once an 


ALLCOCK’S 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


| ALLCOCK’S. Take no other. 


POROUS 


PLASTER. 


And when you ask for it see that you get it 
Insist on having 


ED, PINAUD 


PARIS, 31,3° te Strasbourg 
ED Pinaud eet ae 
E Pinaud. clog cet adel 
FD) Pinalld* 1N@RA SOAP 


'SQUININE WATER 


The world renowned 


Professor of Psycholog. Med., King’s College. 


the rare excelience of n n issin 
lated by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils. 


so De ereetiee = SSeS 
Sold ONxy in Capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts. 9s., by 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 


WEI 


aay g 
; a 


< 


The number of ounces of pure metal which can be obtained from a 
ton of ore is the cnly true criterion of the value of a gold mine. 
Some mines yield two or three ounces to the ton, others from eight 
to ten ounces. It is not the rubbish that is coveted, but the gold— 
the pure gold—the refuse is worthless. So with Tea. Tons and 
tons of rubbish are yearly imported ; but no real Tea extract can be 
got from it. Again, much fine Tea is imported, composed of young 
and vigorous leaves, abounding in Tea essence. It is in these last that 


COOPER COOPER AND CO. 


have an interest, in which they invite the British public to share. 
. They have made it their business to secure this class of tea for their 
customers, and they can confidently say that One Pound will yield 
more genuine Tea extract than twice the quantity of inferior Tea ; 
not only twice the quantity, but twice the quality. 


COOPER COOPER & CO., LONDON AND BRIGHTON. 
Chief Office: 50, KING WILLIAM STREET, EC. 
Samples and Price Lists Post Free on application. 


LIGHTEBROWN GOD LIVER OIL 


3 I enntestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be es 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS IN 


CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFF ECTIONS, AND DEBILITY AT ALL AGES. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
NRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., | Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D. 
a Danese w the Queen ee Ireland. Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
“T co et Dr. De Joncu's Light Brown Cod “The value of DR. DE Jonan’s Light Brown Cot 
Liver Oilobe very pate Ollrnot fikely 10, create | Liver OU, 89e of a exhasstve character, has beea 
disgust. and a therapeutic agent of great value. diseases Oy he world of medicine.” 
DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Phys. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 


“ In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease. DR. DE Joncu’s Light-Rrown Oil oss 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod L:v 
Oil with which Iam acquainted. 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 


es son's Light-Brewn Cod Liver O27] has 
pegs foe of being well borne and assimi- 
all Chemistsand Druggists. 


50210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


LAUTION:—Restsi mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute mferior kinds. 
‘ . 
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eminent,” said Leslie—he who peinted “ Sancho Panza,” ‘‘ The 

Marriage of the Queen,” and a score of other famous and popular 
canvases—‘‘do not want instruction ; and those who do are not worth it. Art 
may be “arnt, but can’t be éaught.” This truism should be borne in mind by 
those who are ever ready to bring it asa charge against the Academy that that 
institution fails to bring forth a given number of geniuses per annum. They 
furget that a knowledge of the grammar and rhyming dictionary does not suffice 
to make a poet, and that all the universities in Christendom cannot evolve a 
scholar out of unsuitable materials. The Academy can make a painter, a 
sculptor, or an architect, but an av¢is¢—that is entirely a matter of individual 
temperament and exertion. 

No sooner had Domenichino founded the first art-school some three hundred 
years ago, than ‘ Academies” for the study of the living model multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, but these establishments always partook rather of the character of 
what we nowadays call ‘ sketching-clubs ” than schools where the young artistic 
idea is taught how to shoot, academically, Sir James Thornhill and Hogarth 
both had their schools, and Plympton High School taught the rudiments of art 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Northcote, Sir Charles Eastlake, and Benjamin Robert 
Haydon—a proud distinction, indeed ; but it was not till after Mr. Shipley laid 
the foundation of the St, Martin’s Lane Academy, in Peter's Court, that an art 
school, in the real meaning of the word, came into existence. That school 
was none other than the Koyal Academy, for by certain skilful diplomatic mani- 
pulation, called by Haydon ‘the  basest intrigue,” the goods and chattels of 
the former were annexed by the latter as its inheritance. 
and twenty-one years ago, when “ Farmer George ” granted his famous “ Instru- 
ment” to his new Academy, 
the vadson wétre of the institution—have gone 
day assumed 
Reynolds first 
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the number of pupils two hundred and twenty ; while 
that it has given instruction to more than four thousand students at a cost to itself 
(and at none at all to the pupils) 
figures are a sufficient answer to those who charge the Academy with a lack of 
zealor liberality. And when it js remembered that in addition to all this in- 
dividual members have from time to time made great and valuable benefactions 
to the institution, and have moreover freely given their time and energies, it 
will be admitted that, whatever opinion you or | ‘ 
of their policy, their solicitude is beyond dispute, and their efforts beyond praise. 
Now let us first inspect the premises of the s Between 
Burlington House and Burlington Arcade there Tuns a well-paved passage, trodden 
by the thousands who ‘have presented themselves for examination at the London 
University, and the tens of thousands who have every Spring submitted their 
works of art (and incompetency) to the judgment of the Council of the Royal Aca- 
By this same passage the student reaches “the incubatory of all the 
arts,” and, descending a few steps, he enters through the swing-dvor, so jealously 


guarded by ‘* Mr.” Osborn, the Cerberus-porter. Here he finds himself in * 


a_ large irregular corridor, liberally adorned with plaster-casts of the master- 
pieces of ancient art. It is amongst these that the students pass the “"long rest ” 
and the Iuncheon-hour, Lut I feel compelled to admit that I have ‘myself 
never witnessed that scene of mild and subdued revelry which M, Renouard 
has here so cleverly deyicted. Passages lose themselves in semi-darkness on 
the right, while on the left are the class-rooms, walled-in from the corridor. 
for the most part with glazed partitions. The first is the architectural school, 
with its unrivalled collection of casts, presided over by Mr. Phené Spiers, Next 
there is the “life school,” with its throne and horse-shoe of seats, ‘* for men only,” 
as ladies are not allowed to study from the nude. This school has a smailer 
one attached, adapted for ‘‘ overflow meetings.” Then we come to the “ upper 
painting school,” and afterwards to the “preliminary ” and the ‘“ antique,” 
all with similar outbuildings, and in all of which the men and ladies freely mix, 
These schools, which have recently been altered and enlarged at a cost of 25,0002, 
and are not as yet considered entirely satisfactory), provide the students with 
every kind of model, animate and inanimate * men, women, and children, draped 
ind undraped ; lay-figures with drapery, still-li‘e, casts, and pictures borrowed 
rom the Dulwich and Diploma Galleries. They are attended by the student 
n the reverse order to that in which we have passed them by; but before he is 
ntitled to enter them at all he must graduate as a “probationer.” This he 
ecomes by first submitting a highly stippled drawing, or drawings, of a stipulated 


ze, from a piece of antique sculpture, which must secure the approval of 


the Council, 
that I have more than once heard Academicians (and the most eminent 
were put to the test they would certainly be found wanting, and that in ¢hecr student-days admission to the schools was 
a far less difficult task. 
by three or four to one in regard to ¢ passes,” 

It is a curious fact that the first lady student was admitted only twenty-nine years ago, when a set of initialled drawings, 
which were declared accepted, turned out to be by a lady ; and on reference to the rules—nearly a hundred years after the 
foundation of the Academy !—it was discovered for the first time that nothing whatever existed to preclude the gentler 
and, artistically speaking, much weaker, sex from admission. 

The probationer has now to repeat his performance within the walls of the Academy, 
of fraud ; and, this done to the satisfaction of the Council, he blossoms into a full-blown * student,” and receives his “bone,” 
or ivory disc, without which certificate none is genuine. 
4 education. under the eye of the Keeper and his 
# liminary Painting School, and afterwards to the Upper Painting School, when the instruction of the Visitors and their 

subordinates, the Curators, is substituted 


take their turn, though not, it 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE WORLD OF ART 


Thisis no easy task, for the degree of merit demanded is, one might say, 


cruelly high—so high, indeed, 
of them, tuo) 


declare that if they themselves 


However, the standard exactly suits the female candidates, who usually outnumber the men 


presumably for the prevention 


He now passes into the Antique School to begin his higher art 


assistant Curator, Thence, in due course, he is promoted to the Pre- 


for that of the Keeper-—an office held at the present time by Mr. Calderon, R.A. 


The Visitors are selected in “rotation” from a list of the most suilable Academicians—and the most eminent of them 
must be admitted, with regularity, 


They receive fifty pounds a month for attending 
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AN EARNEST STUDENT 


ihe morning classes, and half that amount for the evening classes. 
Sculptors are also paid at the lower rate, the term in all cases 
being but one month. This monthly change of instruction many 
hold to form one of the weaknesses of the Academic system ; but 
it must be conceded that it has at least the mérit of preventing 
anything like mannerism in the pupil. Fuseli saw this during 
his brilliant keepership, and treated his pupils with ‘* wise neglect’; 
but he certainly paid particular attention to his “little dog 
boy,” as he used to call young Edwin Landscer, in spite of his 
principles. 

On the Visitor and the Keeper rests the duty of obtaining suitable 
models, but the ‘‘ setting,” or posing of them, is the exclusive duty 
of the former, It is he who places the model in an attitude calcu- 
lated to display muscular action or symmetry of form. Constable once 
brought down shouts of derisive laughter, by arranging his female 
subject among a number of boughs, procured from Covent Garden 
Market, and decorated with oranges and lemons—the whole being 
supposed to represent “Eve in the Bower; but such high flights 
are not often attempted. According as the students arrive they 
take their seats unless they arrange for them by lot, and the places 
thus occupied are considered theirs by right until the end of the 
period during which the model is sitting. The more popular of the 
Visitors always find a crowded class-room awailing them; the 
students hang on their words, and try, during the “short rests,” 
at the end of each hour, to ‘draw them out.” To listen to the 
little unconventional lecture often thus obtained, the group of eager 
students gather around, proving by their attention and other signs 
the respect, sometimes indeed the affection, in which the Visitor is 
held. : 

Besides the Visitors, the Keeper, and the Curators, there are the 
Professors and Lecturers among the officers of the Academy. The 
lectures are delivered in the large square room devoted during exhibi- 
tion time to the display of sculpture, and include courses on 
painting, chemistry, sculpture, architecture, anatomy, and anatomical 
demonstrations ; but to the last-named ladies have latterly not been 
admitted, so many of them evincing a marked disinclination to 
contemplate dissected limbs with the requisite calmness of spirit. 
With this exception, it is compulsory on all students to attend the 
complete course during the first three years of studentship, 

When the Academy was young, the student was admitted for ten 
years, witha life-studentship, if within that time he carried off a 
scholarship. But the terms were too generous, and bred bad results ; 
indeed, once, in 1845, the President had to rate the pupils soundly in 
public at the distribution of prizes for their poor performance. So the 
ten years’ term was reduced to seven, and then, by Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s wise initiative, the “ life-stretcher” was abolished 
altogether, and a six years’ term, divided into two periods of three 
years cach, was substituted. Between these two terms a pretty stiff 
examination—a veritable fous asinorum—must be passed, or the 
student has to go. The ‘ Landscer Scholarship,” of the value of 
forty pounds, which is awarded half-yearly to the student who shows 
the greatest merit in these examinations, was established to stimu- 
late his exertions. 

The lights and shades, the humours and vagaries of student 
life within the walls of the Academy must pass unrecorded here 
through lack of space; but that they exist in plenty—born in 
tradition, encouraged by the comparative freedom of the student, 
modified by his individual temperament, but modified too, and 
softened, unquestionably, by the presence of ladies—will not be 
doubted by any to wham the genus student, his nature, aims, and 
characteristics, are familiar. 

Certain questions, however, cannot be omitted, for they are 
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THERE is something very fascinating in the idea of the month of 
May, and yet it is one of the most treacherous of the twelve months. 
Bright sunshine, fragrant flowers, and emerald turf are there, and 
we feel greatly tempted to throw aside all winter wraps, Lut, like 
the serpent in Eden, the east wind comes silently gliding amongst 
us, and treacherously attacks both young and old. Furs may with 
safety be consigned to camphor-strewn receptacles, to Le taken out 
at frequent intervals and exposed to the air, By the way, our 
readers will do well to bear in mind that camphor evaporates very 
quickly, and should be renewed two or three times in the course of 
the summer. 

On dit that this is to be a silk season later on, but for the next 
few weeks woollen materials, which are made in such a variety of 
soft colourings and fabrics, will be worn for day costumes. Mourn- 
ing is so prevalent just now, not only at Court but in the home 
circle, that a black or grey costume is almost necessary in our 
wardrove. A very stylish and becoming material is cachemire 
Royale, a mixture of silk and wool witha silken back ; it drapes 
well, and does not crush easily. Nun's veiling in black and grey, 
as well as in Art colours, will be much worn this spring. 

One of our leading houses for mourning attire has introduced 
some very striking mixtures in black and white, the success of 
which depends upon their skilful handling, as they may very easily 
he burlesqued. Half the corsage, from the right shoulder to the 
left side, is black, whilst the corresponding side is white. As yet 
these mixtures are only used for evening costumes made in silk at 
butterfly bow of black zoré ribbon is perched on the white shoulder, 
and of white on the black shoulder; the demi-train silk skirt is 
black opening over white, with a diagonal trimming of white and 
black ribbon, the former fringed with white crystal, the latter with 
jet; the effect is quite unique. 

A very elegant half-mourning costume was recently made of 
white satin and Llack lace. It was a Princess shape ; the bodice, 
square in the front, and the sad/er were of satin draped in black 
silk net, with large spots, and a rich black-lace flounce ; across the 
bodice were two lace scarves, terminating in a bow with very long 
ends. The train and back of the bodice were of very rich black 
silk, lined with white silk and bordered with white fox-fur ; on the 
shouluers were epaulettes of embroidery, stiffened so that they stood 
up high. This was one of the most original dresses of the season. 

From a trousseau, sent from Paris, we have selected a few very 
effective costumes—a reception dress of embroidered blue gauze, 
trimmed with chenille fringe, into which were introduced gold balls, 
the skirt was of soft silk with two rows of fringe above the hem 
and a drapery of gauze in full puffs at the back ; the corsage was 
made with a basque at the sides and back, in the front a long 
point, below which was a sash of embroidered gauze with long ends 
trimmed with fringe. A ball dress was of peau de soie and heliotrope 
plush ; the skirt slightly trained, on the left side was a drapery 
of Venetian lace fastened with two large bows ; on the right side 
the robe opened to showa lace flounce ; the front breadth was of 
flowered silk with deep lace flounce, a wide ribbon sash crossed the 
front of the skirt and was fastened at the hem with a bow. The 
bodice was V-shape; a lace fichu was gracefully arranged; the 
sleeves were demi-long, on the left shoulder and on the sleeves were 
ribbon bows. A very handsome dinner dress was of sea-green 
brocaded silk, trimmed with point d'Alencon and chenille. The 
robe was arranged at the back in very large pleats, made quite 
plain. On the brocaded tablier were’ two pleatings and a flat 
scalloped flounce ; a very rich gimp trimming was arranged asa 
pannel on the left side of the tablier; on the right side was a 
long ribbon sash falling straight from the waist of the corsage. The 
low bodice was draped with lace, which formed a fan at the back 
and front, chenille’ ornaments on the shoulders. A tea-gown was 
made of parchment-coloured poplin, with a deep bordering of 
Indian shawl embroidery; a second was of pale grey cashmere 
embroidered in silver thread and white filoselle ; a third was of 
salmon-pink Surah, Princess shape, opening over a winter sky-blue 
satin petticoat, on which was a raised pattern of pomegranates in 
pink velvet outlined with seed pearls ; it was made with loose front 
and a girdle of pink and blue coral with heavy tassels. 

The spring mantles are, for the most part, made of velvet or 
corded silk, but the foundation is scarcely to be seen for the rich 
trimmings in lace, gimp, and embroidery ; young people still keep 
to the jaunty little jackets and covert coats in thin cloth and light 
colours, or black ; lace boas are very much worn. Two very Stash 
French mantles were made, the one of the new shot brocaded silk 
trimmed with jet embroidery and real tambour lace ; the other was 
of black corded silk, trimmed with jetted gimp and Chantilly lace. 
A very pretty mantelet, for a warm day, is made of coarse black 
silk net with stranded fringe in jet beads graduated, which has a 
novel effect. Lace mantelets and visites will be much worn this 
season. 

The oyster-shell bonnets have proved to be so unbecoming to 
most faces that they are quite put «side. There never was a greater 
variety in the shapes of both bonnets and hats, but medium height 
and size are most general. For dress occasions bonnets are made 
without crowns, but these can only be worn where the hair is 
abundant and appropriately dressed, then they are very dainty. We 
have seen some very dainty headgear made of erépe or net, which 
appeared to be blown together, their only trimming a large Alsatian 
Low or a delicate spray of flowers; ‘they are in black, white, 
buttercup, pale green of many tints and shades, pink, and blue; 
sometimes a handkerchief of gold lace is mounted on an invisible 
framework, and trimmed with a gold aigrette ; at others a wreath of 
spring flowers and a bow of ribbon or velvet does duty for a bonnet, 
The fancy straws for the season are very light and pleasing. 
Crinoline straws in green or maize-colour are much worn. One 
shape known as the coif is much affected by young people of quiet 
taste ; it fits close to the head, and is made of soft silk, trimmed 
very neatly with velvet, or sparingly touched up with gold cord. 
Black lace bonnets are almost covered with green leaves moderately 
raised in the front. Three truly Parisian bonnets were: a capéte of 
absinthe crése mounted ona stiff shape ; on the front was a raised 
design in jet, with rosettes of black velvet ribbon, lined with white 
silk ; velvet strings. The second was composed of black Chan- 
tilly lace frills ; on the front were three roses—pink, red, and cream ; 
black velvet strings. The third wasa black lace sogue, with bouquets 
of Parma violets and moss. : 

There is not much change in the shape of hats, excepting that 
they are not so high as they have been of late. “There is an 
ittempt to introduce the three-cornered hats again, but they are only 
suitable for bridesmaids or fancy bazaar stall-holders, as they are 
much too attractive for walking in the streets. The shady brims 
will, no doubt, continue to be worn for the morning promenade, 
lined with velvet or thick silk, and trimmed with bows or flowers. ‘ 

There is a decided modification in dressing of the hair, which is 
10 longer piled on the top of the head. ‘The catogan has again 
ome to the fore, and is becoming to long necks, but should be 
voided by short, thick-throated people. Heavy fringes, nearly 
ouching the eyebrows, are quite gone out, but a light wavy or 
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curled fringe is still worn, as few faces can bear the hair brushed off 
the forehead. The Grecian bands of steel, jet, or ribbon are very 
becoming when the features are regular. Most coquettish and 
taking little aigrettes and tufts of natural flowers are now adopted, 
together with fanciful pins of jewels, more especially diamonds, 
mounted in sprays flexible as possible. Only quite young girls in 
their teens wear their hair unadorned. 


Se ee 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES 


For some years past Mr. C. Langdon Davies has been experi- 
menting with an instrument of his invention which indicates a 
totally new method of telegraphic communication, founded upon 
the discovery and recognition of a species of electrical force which 
hitherto had been regarded as inimical rather than beneficial. It is 
well known that a wire through which an electrical current is 
passing will 7zduce in an adjacent wire another current, and this 
phenomenon has always been known as induction. So sensitive is 
the telephone to the feeblest manifestations of electrical energy, that 
these induced currents from neighbouring wires conveying ordinary 
telegraphic messages have always proved a great hindrance in tele- 
phonic communication, and most of us are able to recognise the 
crackling disturbance in the telephone as induction noises. It was 
while Mr. Davies was investigating this subject, with a view to find 
some means of obviating the difficulties caused by induction, that he 
was led to realise that the phenomena possibly indicated a new 
method of electrical communication, and that what is known as the 
induced current might be made to traverse insulated conducting 
wires which would be impassable by an ordinary battery current, 
As an outcome of this conception, an instrument called the 
phonopore was produced—so called because its working is 
closely associated with ordinary sound-vibrations, such as are 
produced by a tuning-fork or organ-reed. This instrument has 
recently been so improved in many details of its construc- 
tion that it is now presented as a finished apparatus, which is 
capable of vastly adding to the capabilities of any ordinary tele- 
graphic circuit; that is to say, while messages are passing 
by means of the ordinary telegraphic instruments through such a 
line-wire, phonoporic messages can at the same time be transmitted 
and received by means of that wire, without any confusion or detri- 
ment to either set of signals. The transmitting instrument has the 
appearance of an ordinary Morse key, which, being associated with a 
coil, the primary circuit of which has the impulses generated within 
it controlled by'a vibrating reed. This coil differs from the usual 
induction coil in having its secondary circuit composed of two wires 
insulated from one another ; each one, however, is connected at one 
end with the line-wire. This arrangement, indeed, constitutes the 
phonopore. At the receiving end is another vibrating reed, which 
synchronises with that at the transmitting end, and which is placed 
in front of an electro-magnet. It must be observed that there is no 
conducting circuit through the phonoporic instruments, the secondary 
wires being insulated from the primary coil. The phonopore, there- 
fore, presents a means of doubling the efficiency of any existing 
telegraphic system, without any alteration of existing arrangements. 
It presents one of the most important improvements which have 
ever been introduced, and its commercial importance can hardly be 
over-estimated. 

Although America can now boast of a number of electrical rail- 
way and tramway systems, we in England have not as yet availed 
ourselves of that method of locomotion except to a very limited 
degree. At the close of last year there were in the United States 
upwards of one hundred such systems, one half of which were 
in action, and the rest in course of construction. We may assume, 
therefore, that electrical traction represents no longer an experi- 
mental thing, but that it is both practicable and profitable under 
favourable conditions. Three methods of electric traction are before 
the public. In one of these the vehicle carries its own power in the 
shape of accumulators, or secondary batteries, which must be charged 
at certain intervals by a dynamo machine, which batteries furnish 
energy to a motor geared to the wheels, In the second system the 
current is delivered to the carriage from a stationary dynamo, 
through the medium of parallel conductors, which may be, and 
often are, the metal rails upon which the vehicle runs. In the third 
system the dynamo is also stationary, but its current is delivered to 
the car, or cars, by a conducting cable, and by means of a mechanical 
circuit breaker. To this last method the term “ Series system ”’ is 
applied, because, when there are several cars on the railroad, the 
current traverses them all in succession. A tramway on this 
system was recently opened at Northfleet, the length of the 
line being nearly one mile, and having more than one pretty steep 
gradient: Each car holds about twenty-four passengers, and, while 
it runs at a good speed through the streets, it is under the most 
perfect control of the driver, who, by means of a single lever, can 
make it go ahead, stop, or turn astern—to use a nautical expression 
—with the greatest readiness. The conducting cable is in a conduit 
beneath the road, and therefore quite out of the reach of mischievous 
or inquisitive experimenters. At intervals of a few feet it is con- 
nected with switches, or spring-jacks, as they are called, against 
which a conducting-bar, or arrow, fastened to the travelling car, 
and carried through a slot in the rail to the underground conduit in 
which these spring-jacks lie, presses and conducts the current to the 
dynamo which is carried by the car, and transmits motion to its 
wheeis. At the depét, or station, is a powerful steam-engine work- 
ing a dynamo, which provides the initial current. This dynamo is 
provided with an ingenious regulator, by which the current supplied 
is always proportioned to the work to be performed. When a car 
tops, for instance, the dynamo is immediately made to give less 
current, the steam-engine acting automatically with it. This is the 
first installation of an electric railway on the series system in 
Europe, and to all appearance it would seem to be the pioneer of 
many others. The work has been carried out by the Series Electrical 
Traction Syndicate, of 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 

Mr. Valentine Blanchard, whose name has long been known in 
connection with photographic matters, has recently introduced a 
new method of photographic printing, which bids fair to meet with 
wide adoption. In this process he uses a specially prepared matt 
surface paper, which has been sensitised in the usual manner with a 
salt of silver, and which gives after exposure to light under a nega- 
tive the familiar red image. It is in the toning of this image to a 
more satisfactory colour that a new feature appears. Instead of 
using a salt of gold for this purpose, which has been the custom for 
the past fifty years, he treats the picture with a salt of platinum, 
and thereby confers upon it a permanence which, we all know by 
sad experience, few of the pictures of old possessed. The tone 
given by this treatment is a dense engraving black, and is quite free 
from that green hue which is so commonly seen in other modern 
methods of printing photographs. ; 

One of the most important papers read before the recent meeting 
of the Intitution of Naval Architects was that by Professor Lewes, 
who took for his subject “ The Protection of Steel and Iron Vessels 
by Protective Coatings.” This is a most useful contribution to 
Naval science at this time, when there is a tendency to build new 
ships, rather than to take care of those already built ; and when, 
Moreover, there are disquieting rumours that ships which are only 
a year or two old are being eaten up with rust. Professor Lewes 
disapproves altogether of metallic coatings, and, after examining the 
value of various compositions, maintains that tar and tar products, 
and waxes, are among the most efficient substances, if applied hot, 
and if free from contamination by certain acids and salts af 
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4 NIGHT IN THE OPIUM DENS 


EVEN those’ who have assi “ ne : : 
would for the most part ett ee = oe ot 
where lay the Chinese Quarter of our ee cit : Bae 4 an 
which is as distinctive as the Jewish colonies bernbea Ww HE ae 
Stepney, the organ-grinders at Saffron Hill the i ‘ 
Juhn’s Wood, the laundresses of Latimer Ro d i a e at 
Quartier Latin round Russell Square. Oe tae pants 
street that Sans off the West India Dock Road, and when this is 
entered we are transported from London to China Town, and 
instead of being jostled by an ordinary Cockney crowd, we ann 
shoulders with a motley throng from’ the Flowery Land. Th 
er ah or connected with , 5 
Wie, (ucit loose, baggy trousers, but over their upper garments ar 
often worn common great-ccats, jerseys, shawl PP = aS are 
mufflers, ’ YS, Shawls even, and gorgeous 

Over the shop doors of this strange street , got 
the orthography of the Ceeech Bae es ame spear in 
eine: altension in the vernacular to his “unprecedented ere 

ous 5. a pound, does so j 
characters that read in the reverse hehe, and aDpear o. haree 
lessly illegible. But his shop is really the least part of his 
business. True it contains the heterogeneous variety popularly 
associated with the village shop, from bloaters to cheap jewellery 
from cheese to gaily-coloured Prints, from slippers to pork pies, rice, 
tea, preserved ginger, coats, and books. There is a door at the end 
which in an ordinary shop would lead into that peculiar room 
known as the “ back parlour.” Here it leads into a squalid, dirty 
chamber over which hovers the sickly, fetid smell of stale opium, 

Pass in, No one will hinder you, unless you look likea member of 
the police force or a journalist taking sensation notes. It is stiflingly 
hot and oppressively close. When the first inclination to cough and 
turn back has passed off you will find that a chair is offered you, for 
Chinese politeness forbids that you should sit down till you are told 
to, and the first duty of a well-mannered Chinese host is to give 
you something upon which to sit. Then he will probably give you 
such a cup of tea as you will taste nowhere else in London. Ina 
very small cup, you will have presented to you a liquor suggestive 
in colour of the palest sherry, and devoid of such extraneous adjuncts 
as milk and sugar. Possibly the first impressions regarding it will be 
“what weak, washy-looking stuff.” But taste it! An indescribable 
scent of fresh cowslips, a delicate flavour of orange-blossoms, and 
the realisation that blacklead and other “ colouring materials ” do 
not add to the refinement of English tea! I met a Celestial 
gentleman in one of these dens, clad in the ultimate perfection of 
East End tailoring, and wearing an extravagant quantity of 
jewellery, which, however, was “real,” in the sense of being genuine 
gold and precious stones, though the taste of its arrangement was 
open to criticism, and he told me first of his strange vocation in life, 
which was to go round to the provincial agents of a large cheap 
tea house, and, in his native costume, to expatiate upon the beauties 
and unadulteration of Smith, Brown, and Snook’s articles in packets, 
“But,” he added, “here in England, you no sale for tea not painted, 
Paint make tea black. Tea not good because black; black not 
sign tea good.” The keepers of these shops are well aware that 
their Chinese customers know what good tea is, and so get it 
brought over by friendly hands and unpainted. 

As you sip your tea, you may look round and take stock of the 
queer surroundings in which you find yourself, The furniture 
consists of nothing but old-fashioned wooden or iron truckle bed- 
steads, upon which are loathsome mattresses and pillows. Some 
of them have also a dirty rug or blanket, and upon these uninviting 
couches lie Chinamen in every stage of the intoxication wrought of 
the baleful drug. It requires a little dexterity to smoke it well. The 
opium is purchased in a state more nearly resembling thick, coarse 
treacle than anything else, and a small quantity of this is placed 
upon a knob of wood, with a hole through it, upon a pipe. It is 
then held inverted over the flame of a grimy lamp, and long breaths 
are slowly taken. A sense of ecstatic enjoyment gradually creeps 
over the coarse sensual features; another and another pipe is 
inhaled, and the smoker presently lays down his implements to see 
visions of his darling enjoyments, and to plunge into a land of 
something more than dreams. Over two men in one of these dirty 
holes, deadly drunk with the opium they had taken, the calm, grave, 
pure features of Charles Gordon gazed down in, it seemed tu me, 
wondering irony. In one or two of the “dens” the accommoda- 
tion is arranged like the berths of a ship, and some foul curtains 
are hung round them. The risk of fire is great here, for if one of 
the lamps was to be upset in the smoke-dried inclosure, a horrible 
death would be inevitable. ne ' 

I saw no Englishman in any of the houses | visited; but with 
sadness and sorrow I write that I noticed four Englishwomen there. 
One of these women was young, and decidedly pleasing in appear- 
ance, despite a wandering, nervous look in her eyes, and the dry 
yellow appearance of her skin, which told of her passion for the 
too-fascinating pipe. A few kind words drew from her a sad story. 
She was the wife of the Chinese keeper of the “den, and, at first, 
she had a horror of touching it. But she was bullied and cajoled into 
trying it, and, of course, fell a victim to it at once. She See) 
the irreparable physical and moral harm she was doing herself, and, 
with a most commendable fortitude, went away into the country 
where she could not possibly get any. For three weeks alle 
endured all the intensity of suffering that a sudden abstinence from 
it produces. Then, after the numb stage of indifference came that 
of distaste, and, believing herself fully cured, she returned. W He 
infinite pathos she told how it was like sending a reformed ae 
into a_public-house, and how the mad desire for it again seizec 
her. She says she is trying, by lessened doses, to cure herseli, but 
one cannot help feeling that her position, surrounded with it, must 
make it a frightfully difficult task. — . p : ; 

There are not less than seven opium-dens in this one little street 
alone. At a very short distance from it stands an eighth, and a 
ninth also near is kept by an Italian woman, herself an inveterate 
smoker, but is more exclusively patronised by Lascars. Gambling 
is also largely carried on in these houses, and | saw some pach 
games, somewhat resembling dominoes, going on. The players 
were seated upon large, breast-high tables, covered with rush mats, 
and small copper Chinese money was circulating very freely. In a 
instance the excitement had ranked an acute stage, and oaths an: 

rations were freely bandied. : : 
a ee visited the largest of these houses, situate in Rat- 
cliffe Highway, an ‘idea has arisen that there was only ae “ 
London. The place he described in “ Edwin Drood ” was es Ae 
old man called Johnson, who claims that the Prince of Wa nie 
been within his walls, but it has very recently been peg 0 
make way for railway extension, M. F. B. 


—— 
A SARDE MONASTERY 


: ; ‘ : inia, Itisina 
THE city of Oristano is one of the largest in os ge in great 
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district half girdled by stagz7, or shallow ponds, aan: tHE 
measure dry in summer; and the longest a Ss pee oe 
Tirso, carries its muddy waters past it towards the sea. 
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lunch out ofa big pan of stew, 


called Keeksu. It is com- 3. ‘The guide is right; we have hardly got on to the open plain 8, Our soldier explains to the Lieutenant of the city how we were 


wikl dogs off the sandhill. my friend's horse 


12. Hunting the 
some bushi is thrown on to a dead 


» We depart from Tangier hy the North Gate of the Town, at 


10.3 ier from the Consulate is responsible i 
‘ ¢ is responsible for our pored of mutton, beef, fowls, eggs, snipe, goal, rabbits, hare befure there stands in our path a man with a long gun and in attacked by robbers aah ; i | 
2. On the Tetuan Road nothing is to be seen but sandand rock, but Bees Tice, barley, flour, and in fact everything excepting a threatening attitude aia g. A party of troopers is sent in in pursuit of them | slit) off Sweats wl bags pave use Leen oan e 
hiter on we come across the grave of a murdered Moor, with a a Jerky together with seven or eight different spices 6. And behind te rocks are his companions—rascals who are To. They come up with the robbers and annihilate them to a man j 13. The condition in which et diary seh hi liter a 
red flag on the top of it,” Our soldier wets down adds 4+ We come to some nice shady trees, when we all propose to rest anxious tu know whether the odds gainst us or not. 11, By the wayside was one of those fish which are considered by LES a er eee Twa eee EE! i Ws 
another stone to the grave, and mutters a short prayer over dnd. take dinner, to which we do justice. Our guide then 7. Which they find out but too soon, We give them a Roland for the natives to have the properties of an electric bauery. toviees sl ee chattel wearult he ee ee aan ae a 
ity and a curse for his murderers 5 3 begins to explain to us the dangers of travelling the Tetuan an Oliver, any way, and_dash on at full speed, until we put a { touched it with a cane, and, as the soldier a numbness Tests au EE ee ee ane. i a 
3. We pay the Pasha a visit in his orange grove, sind he invites us to Road by night, What danger?” say 1, “Robbers and wild few miles between us. Plenty of excitement in this kind of | Fe eee pe Dia geet alate ones eee ae 
g susto | dogs,” was his answer : thing as long as you are not hit—more than we wanted, though the fich moved, the cane fell, and I recovered myself i RISERS 
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sees the classic was¢raca in full “play, aS in the time of Cato. The 


natives use it partly as a safeguard against the chills which 
precede the fever; and, to the uninitiated, it iooks very odd to see 
men clad in a sheepskin jacket with the wool on (for such is the 
mastruca) under the scorching heat of a July sun. : 

Sunrise and sundown are the times when the timorous take their 
precautions, At these seasons they stay within doors. At other 
times, also, they are very particular. They diet themselves “a 
rigour, and forbear to wash. “ Stay in, and drink plenty of wine!’ 
was the advice I heard given to a fever-patient one day, and it is 
currently followed, The man who nightly goes drunk to bed 
defies the malaria. He fancies that his blood is thus kept in a con- 
dition which will not allow of the intrusion of anything so base as 
a fever germ, ae : . a8 

Later experience of Oristano, in spite of its reputation, gave it a 
place in my affections. The streets teem with old time-worn 
churches, conventual buildings, and domestic houses with heavy 
mullioned windows, I sat for an hour one dayina damp, rotting 
place of worship adjoining a decayed convent of Dominican nuns. 
The nuns were aloft, behind a screen in the west end of the church, 
droning through a service all to themselves. Tt was the most melan- 
choly of music. In spite of their profession, there was not the 
tenth part of a spark of enthusiasm in all their voiccs put together ; 
and when it behoved them to render a chorus of “ Tallelujahs, ' the 
satire of their depressed dulness gave one the heartache. — The 
church itself was infinitely crude. Never have I seen such impu- 
dent daubs as here passed for altar-pieces. As a hoy of six, with 
ny taste for Art, I would have supplied the edifice with better ones. 
The worm-eaten wooden rafters of the building were provided with 
gross impossible corbels which, I am sure, have often taken weird 
significance in the minds of the nuns in their gallery. There was, 
in short, but one touch of human interest in the place. A little 
cruse of water was set on the public side of a grating between the 
nave of the church and the convent wall. In formal acknowledg- 
ment of the beneficent purpose of the convent itself, I drank of 
this water; but it sadly needed filtering. : 

At another time, however, I was ill-received by the like devotees 
of the Church in Oristano. I had wandered in the heat outside 
the town, under the old walls, which still svar in fragments above 
the mud-built houses of the modern suburbs. A low, venerable 
establishment stood hard by, with some refreshing turf land and 
trees between it and the white dusty road. At the porch, over 
which was a bell ina tower and a saint ina canopied niche, stood 
a holy friar in a brown gown; and he was ministering to the bodily 
necds of a cripple when first I set eyes on him. ae : 

The calm, cool air of the building, and the antiquity of it, and 
its arched cloisters, seen through the porch, drew me towards it. 
The cripple was munching his bread, having drunk his wine. The 
friar looked less holy when viewed from but a yard or two. He 
had a coarse, hard face ; his long bedraggled beard did not hide a 
disagreeable mouth; and he could not have had a wash for many 
aday. However, I petitioned for leave to look about ime, and 
having, as I believed, obtained this in the somewhat incoherent 
grunt which was given to me as a reply, I went boldly inside, and 
proceeded to make a drawing of the cloister square. There was an 
old well-head in the middle of this, and the arches on three sides 
of the square were quite fascinating, To be sure, grass grew beneath 
the flags of the stones, and thick cobwebs, dirt, and other trifles, 
here and there, showed that a spirit of neglect visited the place at 
times. Still, I was not concerned with that. I began, therefore, 
to draw at my ease. 

T had made a few preliminary strokes, when I betame conscious 
that all was not as it should be. The friar’s voice, talking with 
some one, grew more and more discordant. It took a tone of 
menace at length ; and, looking to see who had roused the reverend 
father into so unseemly a mood, I saw him coming towards me, 
with a fierce swinging of the skirts, and a heavy tread of his large, 
broad, bare feet. He at once affronted me with ah expression of 
face, and an insolence of tone which were new to me in Sardinia. 

He spoke Sarde, not Italian. I did not, therefore, completely 
follow him ; but I gathered that he was paralysed with indignation 
at my impertinence in daring to meddle with the monastery on paper. 
I showed him the drawing, to prove the harmless nature of my 
work, But, though I warrant he could not understand it (for Iam 
but a poor draughtsman), he seemed to fancy it was something 
diabolical, and so his stupid head went aflame with fresh anger, 
Ife began to threaten, as I delayed to move. And so I had to 
retreat before his brown, outstretched arm, the rattle of his rosary, 
and his guttural denunciations in the Sarde tongue. These last, I 
am glad to say, fell softly upon me; for I understood them as little 
as he the nature of a picture. But they must have been replete with 
naughtiness and mis-statement ; for two country-folk who had sup- 
planted the cripple (a grimed, bent, old man, and a saturnine 
woman with much useless, long, lank, black hair) stood at the gate 
when I passed out by it, displayed their white teeth at me like a 
pair of dogs, and joined in the vocal snarls of the hysterical monk, 
so long as I was within hearing of the mere ech of them. It 
would have been a terrible thing to engage in a hand-to-hand tussle 
with a religious fanatic. But that was the alternative, had I refused 
ur hesitated to obey his bidding. I daresay that evening I figured 
as something amazingly flagitious in the hot talk of the reverend 
brethren over their perringers and wine. It will certainly be long 
before I forget the untempered ‘* Fori!” (out you go!) and the 
apish flourish of the arms of the monk. When first 1 addressed him 
at the porch, he had sat quietly within, upon an inscribed rect- 
angular tombstone, which had probably served the inonks as a seat 
since the foundation of the establishment, And it was the ready 
decipherment of the word Plautius,” and something else upon this 
stone, that made me curious tu get inside, to see if other Roman 
relics were here, pressed into service of an equally hase kind. To 
my successor I commend the task of finishing this investigation, 
But he must use tact. C. E, 
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WASHINGTON SOCIETY 
s BY AN AMERICAN LADY 


THE lack of formality in the Washington “Court Centre” of 
America, where are assembled all the titled people of whom we 
can boast, is very striking. There may be queenly affability in the 
White House, princely wrangling in the Senate Chamber, and 
royal jealousies among the Cabinet ladies, but the Democratic 
freedom with which one person treats another, and which, on certain 
cecasions at least, opens wide everybody's doors, and offers a 
welcome to the world outside, is singularly impressive. 

That great White House, which is used both as ithome for the 
President's family and a place for the transaction of his official busi- 
ness, allows people to walk in and out of its doors, saunter about its 
rooms, shake hands at seasonable hours with the man who has leased 
it for four years, and seek the members of his family much as they 
would the bears and elephants at a circus, and without paying for it 
either, except by a little pasteboard card, signifying them to be—for 
the time being at least—gentlemen and ladies, 

To those living in Washington these habits and ways of the public 
ind the officials are nothing new or strange. Every four years there 
is a change in the name and personality of the head of the Govern. 
ment and his aids ; but the routine is the same. These ways and 
manners are only impressive to a Stranger, and particularly to that 
stranger if he has ever lived ina European country where the heads 
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of Government are Pigs and Cueers sari Paes and ceremo- 

ies mp and formality are the order of the day. - : 
ae os Pe ihe officials, and especially their wives, saped ae eee 
certain rules, which have become unwritten laws, as to ay see 
highest in rank, and who takes precedence of whom he : oa 
iol There is a certain day in the week when the Cabinet ladie 
es sives of the Representatives. One set is 
receive, and another for the wives of the Rep ater eget 
not permitted to trespass upon the privileges of aioe er = “Ae 
is an easy lesson soon learned, and meantime the public is 

vhat it pleases. t. : 
\ this i a peculiar season at Washington. It only sen aad - 
four years—when the new President takes his place at the ‘i a 
the Government. The homes of the outgoing Sy ne ee oo 
up, and those who are to take their places are ro fe Fon e differ 
hotels, quite as if they belonged to the common aul e. a % 

During my visit to Washington a few days ago td pte Mo 
stop at the hotel where one of the Cabinet Ministers was s : S 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Miller, who was Mr. Harrison's law- 
partner before he became President. Mr. Miller s wife was not sn 
town, and he had his meals in the public dining-room, and was no 
shown any more attention by proprietor or servants’ than me 
ordinary guest of the house. Not even was a special table iene 
for him, but he was placed here or there when he came ie : 
dining-room, and would probably have been very much disturte I 
any especial attention had been shown him. I had occasion © 
speak with him, and sent my card to him from the public ee 
room. My only certificate was the indication on my card t Ps 
was the representative of a certain New York newspaper, but he 
held out his hand to me when he entered the room quite as if I had 
been an old friend, and we had the pleasantest kind of a chat, It 
would not have been possible for these circumstances to have taken 
place in England ; but, after all, ought we not to be proud of our 
democratic Republicanism ? ; ke 

Washington is a round city. I do not believe there is 
any other town in the world laid out like our national 
capital. . The finest building in the c ty—most patriotic Ameri- 
cans say the finest in the world —is the Capitol. It has 
a great dome, and two huge square wings, and looks 
down from a terrace of marble upon broad streets, num- 
berless parks and gardens, and fine houses. The Capitol is the 
centre of the city, and from it diverge, at right angles, four very 
wide avenues. This plan is the one upon which the entire city is 
laid out. Small circles distributed throughout the city give space 
for trees and herb—all fenceless and open—and from which the 
Streets run out in symmetrical form. An attempt has been made to 
pronounce the portion of the city which lies nearest the White 
House the most aristocratic, but it would seem that any endeavour 
to make one place superior to another did not succeed any better 
than an ‘attempt to make one person better than another in the 
National. Capital of the United States, There is not an official 
residence except that of the President. The Cabinet officers, who 
come next to the President in power and rank, are men not always 
rich, and the salaries paid, 1,600/. a-year, rf 
The President himself receives but 10,0007. a-year, and with the 
entertainments he is expected to give, and the generous way in 
which he is supposed to live, it is said to be difficult to make both 
ends meet at the end of the year. . 

Living is cheaper in Washington than in most of the other American 
cities ; rents are low, and houses of all sizes and shapes are easy to 
find. Everything is cheap except articles of wearing apparel, and 
most of the ladies who live there and require elaborate wardrobes 
either send to Paris for them or do their shopping in New York. 
The journey to New York on the fast trains takes but a little over 
five hours, and a visit there is a reasonably simple affair. 

The great number of coloured people in Washington is a very 
striking feature to a visitor from the North. The negroes are quite 
4s numerous as the white people, and while one does not meet with 
them at the hotels, except in the capacity of servants, they pervade 
every other part of the capital. Many of them are eminently 
respectable in personal appearance, and have lucrative positions of 
one kind and another. 

I remember, during my first walk, I met four young coloured girls 
—they must have been quadroons. Their faces all bore the same 
shade of colour—a very light brown. They were very neatly, 
even jauntily, dressed, and, under their coquettish veils, had the 
appearance of unusually dark-complexioned Spaniards, They were 
stared at considerably, but carried themselves in a ladylike and 
dignified manner. The negro servants in Washington were curiously 
listless and slow. In the North, a good negro domestic, either man 
or woman, is held in high esteem. i 
quious, although that might 
indifference to please may come asa sort of reaction from the state 
of slavery wnich they were once in. When | remarked upon the 
matter, however, I was told bya thoroughly democratic member of 
society that the highest officials in Washington were only servants, 
and the negroes felt this and their state of equality as well as any 
other representatives of humanity. 


————_>_____ 


A GIPSY MYSTICAL SYMBOLICAL FORTUNE- 
TELLING BOX 


; presented, or rather <old for a merely 
nominal sum, to Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, by a number 
of leading gipsies, in gratitude for his efforts to improve the 
condition of the gipsies and van children. The presentation 
took place last November at a large gathering of gipsies on 
Plaistow Marshes, and a memorandum was drawn up and signed 


THIS box has been 


by its then possessor, David Lee, stating that the “small symbolical - 


and mystical copper and brass box, bearing the name ‘ Right Door 
Lee,’ engraved and dated 1182, had been an heirloom in his family, 


the gipsy Lees, and had been held by his father’s ancestors back to 
the date engraved upon it. The box is stated to have brought 


ary Cen n> Qe" pean 
3ol. ep) a 

(CE EEN ODEN 
pa 0 


thousands of Pounds to the Lee family 
d Y¥, and fortunes—< 
bi eu fe ee those who climbed the “ Ladder of Life.” 
‘Go en Ladder” (which is engray i : 
box not shown in our engraving), read Seas Dil 
had their “ planets ruled.” 
engraved abroad, and that Right Door Lee eit 


the sacred army of gipsi 
I of §'psies who were wont t 
Some centuries since, wi ee a 


are far from princely. . 


presented to the Speaker of that Assembl 
carved in an appropriate manner. 
Tau>man has occupied the Chair of the Ho 


expenditure of the island. 
resque and historical residence just outside Do 
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i g Sea.” The box is probably one of the 
nae Sixtus 1V. to the gipsies to admit 
ome to the kings and rulers of Europe, and of the countries 
through which they travelled, soliciting alms on os 
nilgrimage. This also agrees with Mr. Smith's views exptessed _ 
ine wel on gipsy life as to their first appearance in Europe an: 
England at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 

S 


" centuries Consequently, he considers that time and wear have 


turned the 1482 into 1182,and the date 1497 ox Me side apt 
shown in our illustration) into 1197. Mr. Smith is ub k nara 
his strenuous and su-cessful efforts to improve the belly te ie e 
brickyard and canal-boat children. He is now wor one . . 
induce Parliament to educate and protect oy nglis me 
Scotch gipsy and van children, and his propose ead ave 
the good wishes of the gipsies and van-dwellers themselves. 


—_——_+—__—_- 


A FAMOUS FOOTBALL UMPIRE 

i International Football Match (Association) between 
wae Gedo which was played at Kennington Oval on 
April 13th, Mr. J. Sinclair, of 1, Howard Street, Belfast, acted as 
referee, being the seventh time he has been invited to undertake 
that office in this important annual event. As it is probably a 
unique occurrence in the chronicles of football to find one person 


complimented so often by both contestants, and as, moreover, Mr. 
Sinclair (we learn this with Tegret) purposes this year retiring from 
athletic concerns, we deem it a fitting opportunity to publish his 
portrait, which is from a photograph by James Magill, Donegall 
Place, Belfast. 


—_—__¢—_____ 


TWENTY-ONE VEARS A SPEAKER 
ON Saturday, March 30th, an interesting presentation took place 


in the Lower Branch of the Ancient Legislature of the Isle of Man, 
when Mr. William Farrant, Senior Member of the House of Keys, 


‘Y 4 massive oid oak chair- 
Major John Senhouse Goldie, 
use for over twenty-one 
years, and the presentation was 
made to him by his fellow members 
. ‘0 signily their appreciation of the 
impartiality and ability with which 
he has discharged the ‘duties of his 
office,”” 

In asking the Speaker to accept the 
chair, Mr, Farrant alluded to the 
fact that the Speakership of the 
House of Keys has become almost 
hereditary, Major Goldie-Taubman's 
ancestors having occupied the post 
with honour and integrity for 150 
years. The Speaker's wife and eldest 
daughter were Present during the 
ceremony, and the Speaker in reply 
delivered a most interesting  his- 
torical address, in which he espe- 
cially commented upon the fact that the 


Kk . *, er 
ao at present hold more power than ever they had before done in 


e Isle of Man, and had a great deai more control over the 


Major Goldie-Taubman lives in a pictu- 
uglas, which town is 
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She flung the dessert-knife she still held in her hand insultingly in their faces, with a whoop of challenge, 


“THE 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
THE HOLY WAR 
: seer abel ba gas with horror and terror. From the window 
“at a ining-room, whence they looked upon the outer court of the 
ee eee ee mass of angry Kabyles, the first in 

I , drunk by this time with fanaticism and blood, surging 
wildly against the bailey gate of the frail little fortress. The van- 
guard had almost succeeded in surprising the place; and the 
postern, even now, was kept open from within, strongly guarded to 
give refuge to the panic-stricken and flying Colonists from the 
outside homes. A few Zouaves, hastily summoned from the guard- 
room, were holding at bay for awhile with fixed bayonets the 
tumultuous wave of frantic insurgents. A hum as of a beehive 
pervaded the place. Men, women, and children, pressing their 
way between escort through the savage crowd under a hot fire 
were running the gauntlet for the harbour of refuge. Screams, 
yells, and bellowings, like those of wild beasts, pursued them tb 
their lair. More and more Kabyles surged up each minute. The 
Pére Baba, in his white burnous and with his long grey beard all 
spattered with mud, came rushing for the gate with two children in 
his arms, Monseigneur, calm and courageous in the midst of the 
din, recognised the good old man, and, flinging the window open 
wide, cheered him on with his voice to the place of safety. As he 
neared the gate, a few of the foremost Kabyles, recognising their 
friend, refrained from striking him; but others, shouting aloud 
‘Jehad! Jehad!” raised their daggers angrily in mid air; and one 
shrieking wretch brought down a rusty cutlass on the good priest’s 
shoulder, making the blood spurt out over the brave old man’s 
white Kabyle burnous. 

At sight of the blood, Iris cried aloud in terror, and all but fainted. 
Vernon Blake supported her in his arms to a chair, There she sat 
and cowered, with her face in her hands, white as a sheet, and in- 
capable for awhile of speech or motion. 

But Madame l’Administratrice, nothing daunted by the sight, 
leaning threateningly out of the open window, cried aloud with the 
intensest scorn and indignation, “ Cowards, cowards ! would you 
strike a defenceless old min and a pair of poor children ? Come on 
and fignt us, canarile d’indigénes, and you'll get your deserts, as you 
did in 1870." And she flung the dessert-knife she still held in her 
hand insultingly in their faces, with a whoop of challenge. 

The hated face of the woman with high heels seemed to rouse the 
excited blood of the angry Kabyles to a perfect pitch of ungovern- 
able frenzy. With a rush they dashed at the open gate once more , 


and the Zouaves, just hurrying the wounded Pere Baba within the 
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“Tus Mortal Coit,” “THE Devil's Diz," 


eee eee 


&c. 


ent to shut the postern in the face 
As they did so, the Kabyles hacked 
d Frenchwoman, who had fled in 


walls, were compelled next mom 
of the last few flying villagers. 
to pieces before their eyes a terrifie 
frantic alarm for the gate, and then tossed her head contemptuously 
from a pike in the direction of the window. A bullet came whizzing 
past Madame’s ears ; Madame withdrew her face rapidly for half a 
second from their sight, then put it out again like a saucy street 
child that she was, with her tengue in her cheek and her eyes rolling 
wickedly. . 

“ Cochons !” she cried again, imperturtable still, but white 
rage. “ Cochons! Cochons! Sacrés cochons a 'indigénes.”” 
she stuck out her tongue at thern in savage exultation. 

Monseigneur pulled her gently but firmly within. 

“ Madame,” he said, in a very stern voice, placing her at the 
furthest end of the disordered room, “it is not thus we shall teach 
these misguided creatures to respect our cause, Not insult but 
reison, M. I'Administrateur, permit them to open the gate for me 
one moment. I will go out as I am, taking my life in my hand, 
and reason with these poor fanatical people.” 

M.l'Administrateur gazed back at him fora second in mild sur- 
prise. He was too practical a man not to see clearly that the 
moment for argument had gone past long since, and that an eminent 
dignitary, of the Church in a violet robe who should venture forth 
to still their passions just then with Christian advice and sweet 
reasonableness would assume the unbecoming form of mincemeat in 
rather less than half-a-dozen seconds,‘ Monseigneur,” he answered, 
politely but firmly, “you cannot possibly leave the Fort. Every 
man within it will be sorely needed soon if we're to hold out till 
reinforcements can arrive from Algiers. Castellane, look after the 
guns and the magazine. Randon, hurry up the reserve from the 
acy | Sabaterie, see if they've cut the telegraph wires, will 
you! 

The next ten minutes were a crowded time of manifold sensation 
and noise and motion, during which Iris was conscious only of 
continuous firing and confused uproar, and loud occasional reports 
from the one big gun of the tiny battery. When she next could 
recognise anything with distinct perception, she saw that the window 
was now closed tight with an iron casemate, that all the men, Vernon 
Blake included, had left the room, that a great glare pervaded the 
fort, and that her mother and their hostess were holding her up 
between them in their arms, and trying to comfort her with tears 
and kisses. 

“ f never knew I was such a coward before,” Iris murmured, with 
some pallid attempt at a smile, ‘I'm afraid I should never make a 


good soldier.” 


with 
And 


- © They'll murder us all! 


OF SHEM- 


“ My dear,” Madame answered, with a sagacious little nod, ‘ we’re 
all of us just equal cowards in our hearts ; only we're a great deal 
too much ashamed to confess it. But this time the zmdigénes will do 
for us finally, We're all dead women. They've cut the wires, and 
no help can come. Nothing on earth can possibly save us. We 
must make up our minds to die where we stand. For my part,” and 
the little woman seized another dessert knife viciously in her fist, 
“I’m not going to die without sticking ¢/vs, hilt-deep, into the 
breast of a dog of a Kabyle.” 

“ We must make up our mids to die!’ 
struck. 

“Yes, my dear,” 


’ Iris repeated, all horror- 


Madame answered, with infinite sang froid, 
Just the same as they did at Palaestro in 
1870.” 

Iris, unaccustomed to thus dwelling upon the fiery verge of an 
active volcano, hid her face in her hands once more at the eusy 
answer ; but Madame }’Administratrice, inured to danger, went on 
glibly in an unconcerned voice, “I’ve looked out throuzh the peep- 
hole in the casemate of the window, and I can see they're firing the 
houses and the haystacks. Old Fourchault’s haystack’s blazing 
like a bonfire! Cie/, what a blaze! They’re putting torches now 
to the woodwork of the school. There are women and children in 
there, all huddled together, who came too late to escape into the 
Fort. They'll be roasted alive in the house pretty soon, unless 
Hippolyte can get up a sortie to recover them.” 

“But who are the men who are doing these fearful things 2” Tris 
cried in horror. 

“Your friends, 
answered, coolly ; 
Menguellath.” . : 

«The Beni-Merzoug !” Iris exclaimed, in blank dismay. “ Why, 
surely those are Meriem’s people.” 

“ Parfaitement, ma chive,” Madame responded, cheerfully. ‘And 
I've very little doubt your good cousin herself's out there, this 
moment, assisting them to set fire to the little children and old 
women in the school-house. It amuses them, that—to burn alive 
little children and poor helpless old women ! ‘ 

A blank silence reigned for some minutes, while Iris cowere and 
crouched half fainting once more in the corner. She, the Third Classic, 
the indomitable reasoner, so resolute and determined in every moral 
crisis, was a physical coward of the feeblest in an emergency like 
this. Even Mrs. Knyvett herself, she observed to her surprise, was 
far more composed; while Madame l’Administratrice, that weak 
little creature, rising with true Parisian buoyancy to the height of 
the occasion, kept her eye fixed from time to time on the peephole 


the Beni-Merzoug for the most part,” Madame 
“they and the Beni-Yenhi and the Aith- 


in the casemate, uaihotomee by Lhe ti 
i inst i i ce, at 
tinually against its resounding surlace, " " 
caamenk, undisturbed on the history of the insurrection. fe ealutte 
“They're making a sortie!’ she cried at last, with vor 


1 
isan i 1 F ra moment from the well-guarde1 
animation, withdrawing her face fo ty of Zoutmres Weil 


i “ My husband has organised a par y 
in te Well done, Sabaterie! They've opened the 
Monseigneur’s with 


ifle bullets that rattled con- 
nd went on with a running 


A IMAIGENES, ves 
moment. 


of the haystacks...... 
for the women to Se i ue 
coming down like a bundle..... . She's sa 
v aught her and held her! Monseigneur's caught her; ce 


They've ¢ r's 
nos Monsergneur / Pierre Férstemann the Alsatian’s up there, am 
with his rifle, picking off the Kabyles coolly as they approach the 
ring; he’sa splendid shot, Pierre ; he'll bowl them over...... 
Mr. Blake's on the ladder now, handing down the children... ... 
They're firing at him, I think ; I can see a Kabyle dog just poming 
hisrifle. Ha! yes. Qued dommage / He's hit him on the arm! 


He’s pinked his man. He's badly hurt.. The arm’s bleeding !” 

“Hit whom ?” Iris cried, inan agony of suspense. : 

“Mr, Blake,” Madame answered, her blood all afire with the 
excitement of the scene. “ But x'#mporte / Our men have covered 
him well; they're bringing him back. These savages shan’t have 
his body. The women and children are ali safe, too. Blake was hand- 
ing down a little girl—the very last lefi—when a bullet struck him 
on the left fore-arm. Well thrust, mon caporal, Well thrust, 
indeed! They’ll have him under cover in the gateway shortly. 

“ Let me go!” Iris cried, rising white and wan, “let me go and 
take care of him. Is he dangerously wounded, do youthink ? Oh, 
Madame, Madame, is he dangerously wounded!” 


“The roof’s falling in now,” Madame went on, unmoved. “ The 
fire has caught it. Cze// what a grand sight! I can see ee 
ata 


bursting up like red tongues through the broken crevices. \ 
magnificent thing! Red jets of fire shoot from the interior! I 
wish | was a man! J wish I was a soldier! I should like to go 
out and have a shot at these savages!” 

“ Have they got back Mr. Blake yet ?” Irisasked in profound anxiety. 

“They're fighting their way back in a hollow square,” Madame 
answered, all agog. “ Hand-tc-hand fight. Glorious—magnificent. 
The Zouaves outside, the women and children and wounded in the 
centre of the square. fon Dieu, it’s splendid; but’ oh, what hot 
work!” She gave a little scream. ‘‘ They've wounded the sous- 
teutenant ! But, mon Diez, how they fight! I never saw anything 
finer in my life. The Kabyles are pouring in upon them on every 
side like ants from an ant-hill. The Zouaves are pushing them 
back—thrust, thrust, thrust—with fixed bayonets, and firing from 
the second rank inside upon those frightful creatures. And the 
blood! oh, the blood! Ava chére, it’s flowing! Quel bruit, quel 
carnage / One can see the blood red by the glare of the hay- 
stacks, They’re close by the gate now; Sabaterie’s leading them. 
Hippolyte’s waving his sabre in the air. They've opened the 
gates to these brave folk, and they're taking in the wounded. Lange 
is firing among the savages with the great gun! MMordleu! What 
blood! Fire flashes from every bush and rock. Que c'est affreux / 
Que cest magnifique [” 

“And Mr. Blake?” Iris asked, too terrified now to make any pre- 
tence at cloaking her special interest in that’one non-combatant. 

“Mr, Blake's inside the wall all safe, and Hippolyte’s shaking 
his sabre in their faces, insulting those wretches before he closes the 
gate for ever upon them. Well done, Hippolyte! C'est den Jat, 
mon enfant. 1 never admired my husband before; but to-night, 
veyez vous—what a chance! what a change! I could lay down my 
life for him.” 

In two minutes more that disordered dining-room was filled afresh 
with pale women and children, too terrified even to cry, and men 
with bleeding arms to be stanched and bandaged. Madame 
l’Administratice, well used to such work, turned aside instantly to 
tear up linen rag into long strips, and to encourage. and tend these 
brave defenders, Finger-glasses supplied water to stanch open 
wounds, and dinner napkins were hastily turned by deft hands 
into impromptu tourniquets, Iris, now partially recovered from her 
first wild scare, collected her thoughts to put in practice on Vernon 
Blake's cut and bleeding arm the lessons she had learned at her 
Cambridge ambulance classes. And without, the noise grew ever 
louder and fiercer, and the glare broke stronger with a more lurid 
light through the creaking cracks of the iron casemate. 

In half-an-hour a Zouave, all grimy with smoke and blood and 
powder, came up from below with an urgent message. 

_‘ Monsieur desires me to tell Madame,” he said, not forgetting 
his military salute even at that moment of danger, “ that we have 
ammunition enough to resist for three days, and that in any case we 
can hold out till to-morrow morning, If a rescue arrives, all will 
be well, He willsend a messenger out to Tizi-Ouzou,” 

“The messenger will never get there,” Madame answered, with a 
shrill little laugh of despair. “He'll be cut into a thousand very 
small pieces before he can break through the line of Beni-Merzoug. 
But never mind. If we die, we'll have killed three times ourselves 
in Kabyles!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


DESPAIR 


BuT alone, on the summit of the Col, beneath the steep slopes 
Lalla Khadidja, Eustace Le: Marchant ‘knelt in agony an fescmas 
smooth snow, beside half-lifeless Meriem, giving up all for lost 
both there and at St. Cloud, in his utter helplessness. A mile or 
two of snow still remained to be traversed before they could reach the 
-estmuas § a ground once more on the downward slope ; and 

eriem, in her present state of collapse, was 
continue a fatal yards further. i ere 

The cold was intense, and the wind blew through him. 

Peri a cious ae ae But the idea was impracticable. 

e had walked too far. His streneth w 
Loth sit down and die together, = "8 ed UP. They must 

And yet, how easy the slope looked! A smooth descent down a 
long and even snow-clad valley. No glaciers here, as in the High 
Alps; no peaks or snow bridges; no probing with the axe ‘Or 
cutting steps in ice; no moraines or precipices ; no boulders or 
crevasses ; nothing but one long level slope of snowbank. It 
poles as easy as those great drifts he had often slid down on a 
wo vee at Quebec the year he was working upon the coleoptera 

And then, with a flash of inspiration, the idea seized hi 
not slide down, with Meriem in his arms—i rie ua eae 
Something eae ae mene in his arms—if only he could find 

But what? The very hope seemed to mock hi i 
stick or a stone lay about anywhere, Nothing ance ps 
snow, all round. And the pitiless flakes still fell over them as they 
sat, and covered Meriem’s dress with their cold white crystals ai 

He was kneeling, but on what ? Not on the fresh-fallen ‘sno 
He sank into that fora full inch, and then supported himself Gee 
hard crust beneath. He knew well what that hard crust meant A 
thin layer of ice had frozen on top of the older snow. A lay 
solid enough and firm enough to support him, . wr 
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in a cold climate or on high 
melts the surface on warm days, 
d at night, forming a sort of 
the soft and powdery under 
kneeling, His heart 
him in this last 


When snow falls and lies long 
mountains, the heat of the sun often 
and the melted top then freezes har 
crust or semi-solid layer, which caps ‘ 
stratum. On such a crust Le Marchant be : 
gave a bound as he seemed to feel its value to 


extremity. . 
“Lend me your knife, i 
“What for?” Mertem cried, 

You don't want to do yourself any harm, do 
“No,” Eustace answered, holding her tight 

his own breast. “I only want to cut some Ice. 

soon, Meriem.” 

Meriem took from her girdle the 
with knobs of coral and lapis lazuli, t 
wear by their side, and handed it w 
fingers, to her eager companion. A 


strike her as she lay. 

“Tf T die here, usiacs she cried with energy, “ and pene 
strength to go on upon your way to Bouira, will you be pen aes 
take the charm from my neck and throw it in a fire, withou 
opening it?” 1 

“ You will zo¢ die, Meriem,” Eustace answered, firmly. 

ou do, | will die here beside you. ee 
¥ “But promise me, at any ree Meriem gasped out, shivering. q 

“T’ll promise you anything, Meriem,” the Englisman ae 
pressing her hand hard. ‘And if I die with you here, I shail aie 
happy.” : 7 

“Thank you,” Meriem said. ‘ You are very good, Eustace. I 
told you before, I love you as I love no one else on earth but 
Vernon.” gle 

Eustace took the knife and proceeded to cut out with it a large 
square or oblong cake of the under surface—the icy ao 
seven or eight feet long, and broad in proportion. Then he shovelle 
away the upper snow cautiously with his arms, and drew it ou 
with care on the freshly fallen surface. If it broke, they were lost ; 
but if only he could manage to seat Meriem accurately in the very 
middle, and push it before him with hands or feet, it would go likea 
toboggan, he fondly fancied, down those smooth slopes. __ 

it was a forlorn hope; that last straw to which the drowning man 
proverbially clings, but, alas for Eustace, it was insane, impracticable. 
As he lifted Meriem and placed her on the frail seat, the ice shattered 
at once into a thousand fragments. He wondered at his own insen- 
sate folly in hoping it would bear her. That ice go down a whole 
mountain side! Why, it splintered at a touch. Ridiculous! 
Impossible ! 

Hie sat down on the snow once more in despair. “Ifwe had only 
some wine!” he said. “ Some brandy! Anything !” : 

Meriem opened her eyes at the sound, and answered feebly, with 
a fash of remembrance, “ Your flask is at my girdle. I forgot it till 
now. Isnatched it upaswe were leaving the tent. There’s some- 
thing in it, I thought you might want it.” 

With a wild cry of joy, Le Marchant seized the bottle eagerly 
from her side, and unscrewed the top with numbed white fingers. 
It was whisky, neat, and happily more than half full. “Thank 
God,” he cried, ‘‘ we're saved, Meriem,” and he poured out a wine- 
glassful into the cup beneath, tempering the raw spirit with a 
handful of snow that melted in it instantly. “Here, drink this 
off,” he went on, holding it to her blue lips; “it'll give us both 
strength to goon to Bouira.” 

“Is it wine?” Meriem asked. “I never tasted any. 
we're not ailowed to drink wine, we Moslems,” 

“No, it’s mot wine!” Le Marchant answered, firmly. ‘And 
you're of a Moslem! And whether you like or not, you must 
drink it instantly!” 

Meriem drank it off without further parley, “ Why, it warms 
one at once,” she cried, in surprise. “I never in my life felt any- 
thing like it.” 

Le Marchant tossed down a good draught himself, « Now, we'll 
wait five minutes for that to take effect,” he said, with fresh hope ; 

and then, as soon as it’s begun to strengthen us, if I have to 
carry you down the whole way in my arms, we'll go on 
Meriem.” : cme : 

But in a few minutes, Meriem, summoning up all her courage, 
and refreshed by the stimulant, was ready once more to start off 
walking again with a spasmodic effort. 

_ The downward slope was far easier than the upward one. Some- 
times by sliding, sometimes by a giissade, and sometimes by trudg- 
ing through the soft snow, they made their- way toilsomely and 
slowly to the point where the snow ceased on the mountain. 
Already the exercise and the higher temperature made Meriem 
warmer. As they reached the last edge of the deep snow, she said 
with a fresh access of feverish energy, , : 

“T can walk on now to the bottom, Eustace.” 

On, and ever on, they tramped accordingly, in the early morning 
the dawn just beginning to whiten the east in the direction of the 
iron line they could now see dimly below them in the gorge of the 
river. Meriem had never set eyes on a railway before, but she was 
a make it out, with its rigid curve, and she guessed what 

“The iron road,” she cried, for she ha i 
name that Eustace called it, We Goma bee ae 
hold out still, if I drop when I get there.” = eee ieee 


Meriem,” he said, suddenly. 
d, roused to horror at the demand. 
you, Eustace?” 

for warmth against 


I'll show you why 


little ornamental dagger, set 
hat all unmarried Kabyle girls 
ithout a word, in her numbed 
sudden thought seemed to 


“Or, if 


You know 


It was five o'clock in the morning when the Teac 
itself, and stood by the side of tis ingle tine of eo oe 
ward, the next station was not in sight ; but westward beyond the 
river, they had descried from the heights houses and a steeple 
That must be Beni-Mansour Station, Eustace thought, from the lie 


They turned their weary feet in th irecti 
1 ¢ r at direct 
walking along the line, and treading on the ties; if eulg hes 
could once reach a station, they could telegraph on for aid in all 


, A hundred yards further on they came to a brid 

iron girder bridge, thrown boldly across the river BOA tale ‘abnek 
of the wide gorge. But there was no footway. The rails ran alon 
skeleton-wise upon sleepers and ties; the work beneath was mA 
trestle-work of the American type. Meriem looked alone is 
with doubt and hesitation, “It’s hardly a kilomatre to the stat > 
she said, shrinking back. “But, Eustace, I daren’t cross that thin 
now. If it were up 1n our mountains, and I were fresh and stro a" 
perhaps 1 might venture; but I'm so very weak and gidd an 
fatigue and hunger! Leave me here, leave me here for oar 
and send people back to me from the village with food. I shall a 


quite safe where I am know. i : : 
nothing will hurt me’” >) N°™" 1 shall sit by the roadside, and 


Le Marchant considered seriously for a moment 
She was certainly in a very weak and faint condition. It required 
nerve and strength to cross that bridge. He hardly cared an re 


face the task himself. Yet th idn’t li 
leave Meriem alone and ur iced oe ae eo 
e 


reflected, however, that Kabyle maidens are generally very well 
and also, which was perhaps a 


with himself, 
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the sooner she would have food, warmth, and shelter, Though ; 
looked, perhaps, a little cruel and unchivalrous to leave her it xt 
the truest chivalry and kindness in the end—the only a Was 
procure her all that she needed. | . Y to 

“Very well, Meriem,” he said, with regretful decision, « oH 
here by the side; I won't be long. I shall come back to Six, it 
with food and clothing.” Then a sudden idea struck him as . 
turned to go. “You must take care of the engine,” he aj ia 3 
warning voice; “ you know what that is—the great iron jis oe 
comes puffing and snorting along the rails. If it passes jy we 
you're here, don’t go on the line, or it'll run you down anil bint 
rou to atoms, Better not stir at all from the spot. Sit y here vo 
are by the side till [ return; don’t move hand or foot, for feat of 
danger.” 

Meriem nodded her weary head in assent, and took his hand j 
her own, dreamily. She raised it to her mouth, and printed 4 kive 
upon it. Eustace stooped down and kissed her forchead in reciinn, 


‘Good-bye, Meriem,” he said, “I shall soon be back, 
my child, and take care of the engine.” 
And he turned to make his way across that dangerous bride 
with a wave of his hand towards the half-fainting Kabyle giri, >” 
(To be continued) ® 


Goud-bye, 


Mrs. Macquotn’s “Elizabeth Morley” (Bristol: J, W. Arrow: 
smith) belongs to the matrimonial variety of fiction, without eine 
in the least degree unhealthy, which is of itself to say a great deal 
in its favour. Moreover, it is not based upon any of the conven. 
tional misunderstandings which are among the typical features of 
the ordinary matrimonial novel. The rule is for husband and wile 
to set out with a superabundance of sentiment, to be parted hy sheer 
want of common sense, and to be brought together again “by the 
necessity of bringing the third volume to anend. From thesé and 
similar conventionalities Mrs, Macquoid’s story is refreshingly free, 
owing in some measure, it may be, to her having no third, or even 
second, volume to fill, but certainly to her dramatic instinct and to 
her knowledge of human nature, The estrangement is brought 
about in the most natural way in the world between a man who 
marries, for liking.and family convenience, a woman who mistakenly 
believes that she will be satisfied with unromantic friendship, and 
that his coldness towards herself is only a part of his general cha- 
racter. The estrangement is created by her discovery of her mistake 
in both respects, aided by evil influence from outside; and the 
aénoiment is brought about by an unconscious growth of real love 
on the husband’s part in as natural a manner as every other part of 
the tale. Some charming pictures of life in out-of-the-way foreign 
places, in Mrs. Macquoid’s best manner, give additional attraction 
to an interesting and altogether sympathetic story. 

The disadvantages of too great proficiency in the art of dreaming 
were set forth, once for all, by the late Lord Lytton in one of the 
best of the tales in “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” and we cannot con- 
sider that the author of “ Thoth,” in “A Dreamer of Dreams,” 
(1 vol.: Blackwood and Sons), has, while he has elaborated, 
improved upon the idea. Moreover, he shows himself deficient in 
those niceties of construction supremely required by an idea which 
seems to demand, for even adequate treatment, a Hofmann or a 
Gautier. For example, the seam is left much too manifest where 
the real life of Henry Newman runs inte his vision, so that an 
intended mystification breaks down at starting; the moral of the 
dream is too direct, lucid, and coherent; and the introduction of 
Satan himself in person, in the disguise of a respectable family 
solicitor, is a piece of unnecessarily heavy machinery which we 
trust is not intended for one of the stock platitudes of satire. On 
the other hand, the style of the story, considered only as a piece of 
writing, is delightful ; and we could well have dispensed with the 
whole of the dream business for the sake of ten times as much of 
the hero’s experiences of the Fen Country while he was still in a 
healthy frame of mind. We are on the whole inclined to think that 
the author’s fancy flies too high for its strength; that, while it 
prefers to soar among the clouds, its real home is upon the common 
ground, where, after all, it is just as good to be as elsewhere, 
especially when in such company as that of Una Armitage. 

Another anonymous writer, the authoress of “ Miss Molly,” &c., 
brings out, under the auspices of the same publisher, a volume cun- 
taining ‘‘ Elizabeth” and five other reprinted stories, or rather 
sketches; for they hardly merit the more solid title. They are 
rather monotonous in manner, and in subject ; but we may single 
out “Elizabeth ” for its originality, as well as for its quiet grace 
and pathos, and “ Nenuphar”’ for these things, and for a touch of 
poetry over and above them. We should say that the stories gene- 
rally are to a considerable extent inspired by German influences, 
altogether to their advantage. They ought to find favour with a 
large circle of the better sort of readers. 

A novel dealing with some imaginary race of beings, whether 
they be the inhabitants of some hitherto undiscovered portion of the 
globe, or of another planet altogether, requires a good deal of 
raison @ étre beyond the exercise of fancy. It must either convey 
Satire, or prophetical speculation, or, at the very least, the humour 
of simple extravagance. At any rate it must lie somewhere within 
the triangle marked out by Swift, the author of “The Coming 
Race, _and “Baron Miinchausen ”—or one may add the dream-world 
of Alice in Wonderland,” and call the region a square. Mr. U. J. 
Hyne, in “ Beneath Your Very Boots” (1 vol.: Digby and Long), is 
neither satiric, nor prophetic; nor extravagant, nor grotesque ; and, 
while the book is certainly not wanting in imagination, its failure in 
interest is more than fully accounted for. The supposed narrator, 
one Anthony Merlwood Haltoun, after having travelled all over the 
world, and then thrown away a fortune of 8,000/ a year on the 

urf, is sent, by a letter found in the orthodox brass-bound box, on 

a wild-goose errand, which ends in his descent among the people of 
an underground world —descendants of ancient cave-dwellers. 
ae ee of ages became separated from their fel- 

ea am a eir civilisation has, however, proceeded part 

ioe at of the world of daylight, into which they send 
emissaries, and with which they keep up constant and secret com- 
noe oe ages their language and their names are the English 
for come cic that, but for certain peculiarities of costume, &c., and 
spect ents due to their being under the sway of a religious 
; tire 1s No reason whatever why Mr. Haltoun should have 

ee ground in search of a story. The whole result is rather 

Ee being extravagant or amusing enough for children ; 

er means used for leading up to the adventure are excep- 

na y crude and clumsy, 

M aoe ae ; The Story of a Faithful Little Heart,” by Maude 
litile ee ole? Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier), is a very mild 

ye the @hel etal religious character—entirely inoffensive, 

sahanevee ee € i er tutile. Perhaps the chief reason for missing 
ie a a e aim it may have is that the plot, slight and 

ordinary enndidens of life Sih roves imprebable—it takes i 

abomer ie rE 0 : e too little into account to make its lessons 

tionable Count i 8 OF Course satisfactory to leave the very objec- 
na better frame of mind : but by no means so 


Satisfactory that the good i 
‘he good people should have t other 
Teason than to bring him shine Pore 


: 
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BOWER-BIRD HILL 
A QUEENSLAND PROSPECTOR'S STORY 


Tue tent was full of smoke—smoke and silence. On the table— 


F swung from the ridge-pole by wires—a candle burned dim an] 
F yellow through the thick tokacco-mist. 
f three sleeping-stretchers, came a voice 


Presently, from one of the 


“Boys,” it said—‘ I’m full-up of sinking duffers. Let's try some 


; other place, and see if our luck will change for the better,” 


‘There was a pause; then, from another bunk, issued an 


E acquiescent growl, followed by some nearly inaudible remarks about 
; “stubborn people ;” and “amateur geologists,” which brought me 


—the oscupant of the remaining stretcher—to my feet, waving 
aside, the while, the clouds of smoke with an old towel. 

We were three prospectors ; and, on this particular evening, were, 
and in fact had been during the last week or so, in rather low 
spirits, mingled, perhaps, with a little irritation at our persistent run 
of ill-luck. 

For three long months had we been pegging away, sinking 
innumerable “ duffers,” or barren shafts, and, as yet, had scarcely 
done more than “rise the colour.” And the aggravating part of 
the business in the eyes of my two friends and fellow-prospectors, 
Harry Barton and Will Manners, was that, in spite of everything, 
I insisted on the fact of there being “ payable gold” close to us, if 
we could but manage to drop upon it. Indeed, it was simply in 
deference to this belief, or, as they had begun too look upon it, 
infatuation of mine, that we had stayed so long on the Kowmong 
Creek. 

“I don’t profess to be a geologist, amateur, or otherwise,” said I, 
impatiently, as I succeeded in getting a view of the two stalwart, 
recumbent human chimneys, “and know little more than you 
know, or, by this time should do, after all the experience gained at 
Gulgong, Gympie, and The Palmer—still, I tell you, I am certain 
that there is gold hereabouts if we could but trace it into the deep 
ground, where, I am almost sure, it will be eventually found. Any- 
how, let's have one more week at it before we pack up and leave for 

ood,” 

A groan of disgust at this proposition burst simultaneously from 
my two friends, and said Harry, “What is the use of staying 
longer? If there had been payable gold about, we must have come 
across it before now. We've worked like horses—not scratching, 
but good honest sinking, and what have we to show for it? two or 
three colours only. Look at the last shaft i 

“ Eighty-seven feet, bottomed on the bed-rock; and as bare of 
washdirt as a billiard-table,” put in Will. “Ugh! Let’s clear 
out!” 

“T tell you both,” said I, making a last effort, for I was very 
much attached to my favourite theory respecting the place, “ that 
we don’t go deepenough. Did you ever, either of you, see better- 
looking country. Quartz, yellow, and grey; cellular and nuggy, 
with any amount of black oxide of iron and crystals of iron 
pyrites? It is just possible,” I went on, warming to my hobby, 
—‘‘that, in the extensive volcanic eruptions of the Upper Pliocene 
Period i 

But this was more than my friends, in their present humour, were 
disposed to put _up with just then, and, unceremoniously interrupt- 
ing the beginning of an argument which they did not appreciate, 
and only half understood, often as they had heard it, they informed 
me that, if | pleased, 1 might stay on the Kowmong, but, as for 
themselves, they were off to some more promising locality. 

The next day was Sunday, and, whilst Will went off with his gun 
to try and bag a turkey, Harry anxiously superintended the con- 
struction of a plum-pudding, for what we all rather sadly felt was 
most likely to be our last Sunday's dinner together : I having made 
up my mind to stay behind, and get some one else to assist 
me in proving the truth, or fallacy, of my belief in the deep 
ground. 

I was vexed, perhaps unreasonably so, at what I thought the 
stupid obstinacy of my comrades; and, sauntering away some 
distance into the scrub, I sat down under the thick shade of a native 
cherry-tree, where, lulled by the heat and the drowsy chirp of locusts, 
I nearly fell asleep whilst endeavouring to construct some forcible 
arguments with whose aid to convert my friends to what I considered 
to be the correct view of the case—my own, of course. I was 
aroused by a vast twittering, chuckling, and squabbling of birds in 
the scrub just behind me. At first I took little Notice ; but, the 
noise continuing, I became curious, and, cautiously advancing a 
scene I had heard of, but scarcely credited, at least in all its details, 
met my eyes. 

In a little open space, under the foliage of a quandong-tree, was 
what looked like a high natural tunnel of long grass, about the 
entrance to which played and gambolled, with an infinity of merri- 
ment, laughter, and fun, two birds, which I at once recognised, having 
often seen them before, as the famous Australian bower-builders, 
ous then, was their arbour, their nuptial playground and summer- 

Ouse. 

The ground in front of the structure was strewn with a multitude 
of bright and glistening objects—bits of red cloth, coloured glass, 
tin, mussel-shells, &c., &c.—and when'my eyes first fell on the 
collectors of the curious gathering, one of them, the hen-bird, was 
lying on her back, holding betweeen her toes, with their strong, 
sharp nails, a round, glittering object, which I soon recognised as 
the missing cover of our small brass pocket-compass ; and of which 
the male, with his lovely fan-like, rose-coloured crest, erect across 
the back part of the neck, was attempting with all his might to 
obtain possession. 

Presesently the hen sprang to her feet and, still keeping hold of 
the article, which she transferred to her bill, darted swiftly into the 
bower, pursued by her partner, both fairly shrieking with laughter, 
as they chased one another in and out and round about. Ina 
minute or two, the female dropped the little brass disc, and, snatch- 
ing up a piece of scarlet cloth, she flaunted it before her companion’s 
face, performing at the same time a kind of step-dance wonderfully 
ludicrous to behold; whilst he, in a frenzy of mock anger, with 
wings and crest outspread, rushed upon his audacious spouse, and 
an apparently terrible, and very noisy, contest took place, the birds 
falling upon and over one another, tussling and wrestling as if 
inspired by the bitterest animosity. 

After this had lasted for awhile, the male bird rose, panting and 
breathless, but grasping in his beak the cause of ‘all the fuss. He 
was a sight to be remembered ; then, how his worsted better-half 
pretended to sulk, as she lay motionless on the ground, her rich 
glossy wings, with their spotting of palest citron, extended, her eyes 
shut, and every feather in her graceful body expressive of unmiti- 
gated disgust at such masculine brutality. 

At this pitiful sight, the victor was apparently overcome by 
Emotions of sincere regret and repentance, and, transferring the 
rag to his’ claw, the cunning fellow dropped it gently over his 
sweetheart's head, at the same time stretching himself beside her, 
and with many low, sweet calls and murmurs, whispering plaintive 
apologies for his rudeness into her ear. 
go prening at this moment to glance upwards, I saw on a dead 

mi) Just overhead, a great kookaburra, or laughing-jackass, who, 
with his head twisted on one side, and enormous bill wide open, 
had been evidently taking in the whole performance with as much 
interest as myself; so, seeming to think that the appropriate 
moment for applause had arrived, he, opening his mouth till one 
sa little else of him, broke out into a tremendous peal of 

Hesing, gurgling cachinnations that rang out startlingly through 
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the quiet bush. The female bower-bird, as the first appreciative 
note broke on her ear, jumped up as if electrified, and I never 
in my life saw a more palpably shame-faced-looking couple than 
those two spooning lovers appeared, as, after one furious glance at 
the hysterical monster above them, they slunk swiftly away into the 
underbrush, pursued by an hilarious roar of two-fold intensity, as 
another vulgar wretch, alighting on the same branch, and getting 
from his friend a brief recital of the scene he had witnessed, joined 
with him in one uproarious cackling peal. 

Laughing heartily myself as I recalled the almost human expres- 
sion of conscious shame and embarrassment which the pair of dally- 
ing lovers had exhibited, and the utterly futile effort they had, fora 
moment, made to appear unconcerned and sedate, in fact, totally 
incapable of any amorous nonsense of the kind, when so rudely 
disturbed by the laughter of the feathered idiot—as they doubtless 
thought him—overhead, I stepped out of my ambush and examined 
their strange nuptial bower. 

It was formed of two rows of kangaroo grass, stout and long 
the butts of which were inserted, with wonderful neatness, firmly 
into a foundation of pebbles, gravel, and roots laid in two parallel 
rows, each one about three feet in length, and of just sufficient 
width to accommodate the pair at once; the tops had then been 
bent over and interlaced so as to form a graceful arch, cool and 
shady within. ; 

Turning my attention to the museum in front, almost the first 
object that met my eye was a star-shaped piece of yellow metal, 
which, picking up and examining, I found, to my great surprise, to 
be a small nugget of gold weighing about three pennyweights, 

“Specimen, dropped by some travelling digger, luckier than our- 
selves, and picked up by the birds,” was Will Manners’ common- 
place explanation of my find, as we discussed it and our dinner that 
day. Harry Barton, however, having exhausted all the probabili- 
ties he could think of, begana disquisition on the doctrine of 
transmigration, suggesting it as quite possible that the souls of all 
unlucky diggers who had spent their lives in a useless search were 
changed into bower-birds, during their existence in that state to 
discover at will, and play with, the precious metal they had in this 
life so vainly striven to procure. That evening my companions 
gave me to understand that, rather than separate, they would stay 
on and test the deep ground if I would promise to leave with them 
at the end of that time ; and to this I, of course, gladly agreed, as I 
did also to the only condition imposed, which was to keep absolute 
silence respecting any theories I might have formed respecting 
Pliocene, Miocene, and Mesozoic Epochs, Silurian and Tertiary 
Formations, &c., &c. 

_ We worked all day on Monday. On Tuesday at dinner-time, I 
visited the bower ; the birds were nowhere to be seen, but I brought 
back a spicula of pure gold, weighing exactly one and a half penny- 
weights. Much laughter and argument in the camp that night, 
Will having to give up his “ travelling-digger ” solution of the 
mystery as improbable ; and inclined to agree with me that the 
bird-miners had most likely picked their spoil fron amongst some 
of the many heaps of soil which marked our frequent failures. 

Our tent was pitched on a good-sized hill, covered {rom top to 
bottom, except around the camp, by an almost impenetrable scrub, 
extending on every side down to the broken, ridgy country through 
which the Kowmong flowed, and in the barren gullies and flats of 
which lay the scenes of our so far unsuccessful labours. 

Harry Barton, possessed with the idea that our feathered rivals 
had “struck a patch” somewhere or other in the scrub, went for a 
day’s “‘scratching,” taking only a shovel and tin dish ; returning 
that night very late, disheartened and in tatters, having left the 
greater portion of his garments amongst the lawyer-vines and 
“ wait-a-bits.” 

Our clever and pretty neighbours, though, were far iuckier, for 
next morning they had brought two of the largest nuggets we had 
yet seen to their summer-house; and the three of us had half an 
hour's good view of their gambols, until an unlucky chuckle from 
Will startled them. 

We were by thistime completely puzzled ; Will remarking that, 
but for the mean look of the thing, we might knock off prospecting 
altogether, and live on the findings of the pair who had so decidedly 
proved themselves to be our superiors at our own avocation. We, 
forsooth, could find nothing nearly as large as a pin’s head, whilst 
they apparently were able to pick it up in lumps. It was not only 
puzzling, it was aggravating. 

About this time rather heavy rain fell, and the birds forsook their 
playground—the nest we were never able to find a sign of. But, 
even when the weather cleared up, our friends did not return, 
resenting perhaps our appropriation of their property, although as 
a sort of set-off we had left them the lid of the pocket-compass. 

Our last attempt had been, as usual, a failure, that is to say, we 
only got acouple of almost invisible ‘‘ colours,” at a depth of nearly 
one hundred feet; and even I, sanguine as I had been, was 
beginning to think that gold in any quantity was out of the ques- 
tion, and that the birds had either carried theirs from a distance, or 
pilfered it from heaps of wash dirt in some far-away diggings. 

So the last day arrived. The tent was struck and horses packed 
and saddled, with one exception, and that one of our best animals, 
who had strayed away, and on whose tracks Harry Barton had been 
absent since early morning. ; 

Will and I were sitting silently on the site of our long camp 
awaiting his return, thinking sadly enough, too, of how much wasted 
labour and energy we had expended in the place when, suddenly, 
there fell on our ears the sound of a long-drawn faint “ Coo-ee-e! ’ 

“What is the matter now, I wonder!” exclaimed Will, as, jump- 
ing up, he answered the well-known signal. “Something must have 
happened to Barton. Come along.” . 

Mounting our horses, we rode as quickly as we could through the 
scrub towards the summit of our hill, from which direction the now 
oft-repeated cry appeared to come, till presently the increasing 
steepness and dense undergrowth of tangled vines and prickly 
“ wait-a-bits ” forced us to dismount and tie our horses bridles toa 
bush whilst we crawled along, as best we could, at times up to our 
knees ina rotten @drés of sticks and dead leaves ; one moment 
climbing over a gigantic fungus-covered trunk of some prostrate 
forest giant, at another, using unparliamentary language, fast in the 
clutches of a “lawyer,” against whose attachment even our stout 
moleskins seemed no protection. ‘ 

“What, in Heaven’s name, can Harry be up to in such a con- 
founded hole as this?” I exclaimed, as we paused fora moment's 
breathing time. . i 

“ Can't imagine,” replied Will, as he ruefully surveyed his torn 
garments and scratched limbs, “ unless some accident has happened 
to him.” ; ded 

All apprehension on this score, however, was allayed, as, guide 
by the frequent “coo-ee's,” we at last emerged on to quite a se 
covered with kangaroo-grass, rank and tall, amongst which we cou 
see, steadily feeding, our missing steed, whilst, a short distance aed 
looking anxiously in our direction, was Hlarry, safe and soun 


enough. ; 
oH Ehupal my boys!” he shouted, as he caught sight of us 
approaching. “I’ve found out where the bower-birds struck — 

holding aloft, at the same time, a long tussock o 


patch at last!” 
grass amidst the clay-burdened ro 
shining bits of yellow metal—the gold, we had so lo 
in vain, found, as it were, under our very noses. ; 
a This, you “see,” went on Harry, “ was the place the sia FS 
to for the purpose of gathering the stuff for their bower. Well, 


ots of which we could see many 
ng searched for 
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follow : i 
iat pulled ay rorse’s tracks oe I came out on this clearing ; he 
dc. Geer mee ss up by the roots, and, as I stooped down 
eget ae ‘ G es, I saw this, showing us a beautiful pear- 
Siltrian Tees > “weighs six Ounces at the very least. Beats the 
ie lary arrangement all into a covked hat ; don’t it, old 
ae a sia ea! qapiiog re oF ue shoulder. 
x of that, replied, “but at least the dee 
‘ou i 
gr do disty thoroughly tried when the Tush sets in, as it’s ne 
moe duty bound, hoisted the red flag on our claim, and 
We ae oe ery ; and, before long, hundreds of white tents 
oe Tugge banks of the Kowmong, whilst all day long, in 
.cTy Girection, was heard the swish of the cradles, the whirr of the 
ie aa 6 and the cries of “ Look out below eee 
tine have heard, at one time or other, of the hig 
el i é owinong Creek, and of how, though in the deep 
tas never an ounce of gold was got, yet the “ Bower-Bird 
hs arom a depth of two inches to six feet, turned out to be one 
of the richest Patches of “ surface ” ever found in the country :and 
it Was a curious coincidence that, at a depth of a few inches only 
on the very spot which the birds had used for building their bower 
upon, should be found the largest nugget on the field. weivhing, if 
remember aright, six pounds some odd ounces. We were, how- 
ever, not in that find, having been granted our prospecting claim— 
by virtue of which each man was entitled to the ground of three— 
on the spot where Harry had first discovered payable gold.” 
: I 


‘“\A SHEAF of fragments,” not a book : thus does Madame James 
Darmesteter (better known to the English public under her maiden 
name of A, Mary F. Robinson) describe her volume, “The End of 
the Middle Ages” (T. Fisher Unwin). She had planned a book, 
a “History of the French in Italy ;”” but for some unexplained 
reason the book has not been written, and we hive instead a series 
of essays, with only an apparent unity. That the book is both 
learned and brilliant none who know Madame Darmesteter’s pre- 
vious work will require to be told. She has studied deeply the old 
chronicles, has pursued her way through “ the innumerable pages of 
Litta and of Muratori in quest of the secret of the French claim to 
Milan,” and has plumbed the depths of Middle-Age mysticism. 
These studies were carried out with a great amount of enthusiasm, 
and Madame Darmesteter has produced a series of vivid pictures 
which recali the very age and body of the time with which she 
deals. It is a pity that she did not write the great book, instead of 
simply publishing the materials for it; but that, perhaps, will 
come. The most interesting essay is that on “ Valentine Visconti ;” 
the most intricate that on “The French Claim to Milan ;"” the 
weakest that on “The Attraction of the Abyss.” There is an 
infection about the Middle Ages which seems to destroy, in some of 
our modern writers on the period, the sense of style. Even Mr. 
J. A. Symonds himself, whom Madame Darmesteter is proud to call 
her master, sometimes lacks restraint and simplicity ; while “ Vernon 
Lee’s” brilliant essays positively glare with defects of expression. 
In this respect Madame Darmesteter's book compares favourably 
with those of her master and her fellow-student. 

“Side Lights on the Stuarts,” by F. A. Inderwick, 0.C. (Samp- 
son Low), is one of the best volumes of historical essays which have 
been published for some time. Of the eight essays none are dull, 
and some are of extreme interest. Mr. Inderwick is no partisan, 
but a calm judge of evidence. His sketch of Arabella Stuart is 
perhaps the most vivid: it is in the main from her own letters, 
many of which are here reprinted. Side by side in the middle of 
the book are two comprehensive studies of ‘ Charles I.” and ‘ The 
Regicides,” in which Mr, Inderwick shows that the men who killed 
the King could themselves meet death with quite as much dignit 
and fortitude as the Monarch himself. “ Merrie England,” 
“The King’s Healing,” and “Monmouth’s Rebellion,” are all 
excellent papers; in the last Mr. Inderwick is just even 
to Jeffries. The essay on “Witchcraft” is one of the most 
interesting, though it contains little that is new. It is not 
a little amazing, however, to find that Mr. Inderwick, one 
of Her Majesty's Counsel learned in the law, writing towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, should still apparently have linger- 
ing doubts as to the genuineness of witchcraft! All he says is, “1 
cannot say that in any particular case that I have read, | am 
satisfied in my own mind of the guilt of the accused ; * but he is 
“disposed to agree with Addison that there were about this time 
certain vague and supernatural spiritual manifestations.” To which 
we can only say that if Mr. Inderwick finds it hard to disbelieve 
that there was “something in” witchcraft, it is not in the least sur- 
prising that people who lived two hundred years ago believed in it 
very thoroughly, and that hundreds of poor creatures were put to 
dreadful deaths at the hands of the witch-finders. _ 
~ « Les Chevaux de Course” (Paris: J. Rothschild, 13, Rue des 
Saints-Péres) is a magnificent work, the like of which has rarely 
been seen in this country. It is a history of thorough-bred English 
and French stallions, and of the most celebrated F rench mares from 
1764 to 1887. The bock contains no less than sixty fine chromo- 
lithographs (only 1,100 impressions of each printed) of the best 
horses, besides nearly 200 drawings inthe text. The Duke of 
Beaufort contributes the preface. An historical disquisition on the 
breeding of horses in different countries leads up to the first picture, 
that of Godolphin Arabian, of whose pedigree, however, there is 
no authentic record, though he was the ancestor of almost all the 
famous horses of later times. The second horse is the famous and 
beautiful Eclipse, whose likeness is excellent, and whose pedigree is 
set forth in a genealogical table, as are those of all the horses in the 
book. Two or three pages are devoted to the life and achievements 
of each animal, giving his owner, his trainer, and his wins, some- 
times with a description of his running in some particularly famous 
race. Of Monarque and Gladiateur there are excellent drawings, 
and indeed no famous horse of the last fifty years will be missed. 
The printing and general “get-up”’ of the book are admirable, and 
a genealogical table at the end shows at a glance the descent of all 

reat horses from Darley Arabian, Godolphin Arabian, and 


nae Turk down to Xaintrailles, Ormonde, and Ténébreuse. It 
is a book which all those interested in the breeding of thorough- 


uld like to possess. A 
te eave — daughter of Colonel Nathaniel Viennes, a 
Parliamentarian officer, and sister of the third Viscount Saye on 
Sele. Having indifferent health, combined with a certain love o 
adventure, and a laudable curiosity about her native fea 
she resolved to journey about England on De ak 
souveraign remedy to cure or preserve ffrom tee Epi pen 
diseases of vapours.” She visited almost all the chief age : : 
health-resorts of the country, and during her wanderings kep 


i i scri as come into the hands of a kinswoman, 
diary. This manuscript h ee ae 


Hon. Mrs. Griffiths, and by her it is publish r the tt 
oPhrough England on a Side-Saddle in the Time of W ee 
Mary” (Field and Tuer). The book is well worth aly 2 
any honest and exact account of our country in byego 
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Mrs. Griffiths has altered nothing: she has even 


elling and contractions of the enpsel 
Almost everything Miss Fiennes tells us is eee zig Sao 
of the method of taking the waters at Bath, of Logue I te 
Show, of Court pageants in London, of noblemen s [pe bee 
country, of the state of the Universities of Oxford af = Be. 
Hier observations, it is true, are not learned or searching eit ey - 
just such impressions as an educated woman with te ne 
naturally receive. The merits of the book are its simp icity an . 
minuteness. There is, too, a certain pathos in the pu sree f 
these private diaries, intended only for the eyes of Miss ae 
near relations, so long after they were written, and in Re age se 
changes in social life have completely altered the face o ae “ _ 
Pro‘essor M. Umlauft’s book on “ The Alps” (Kegan ie es 
which an English translation has just been made by ae rough, 
js one of the most important works on those mountains, ee ae 
of course, almost as many books on the Alps as there oe pea 
the range; but Professor Umlautt’s work differs from ot a in thai 
it includes in one volume not only the topography of oj i hae 
range, but also an account of the scientific, historical, 3 ~ Le 
graphical features of the great mountain system. Itisa a eel 
work of $00 pages, packed full of facts, and evidently ay # wi 4 
great care. The chapter on the geology of the Alps is lucid, an 
contains the latest facts. The topographical descrip:ion, embracing 
the western, central, and eastern Alps, is carefully done and clearly 
arranged. The chapter on ‘Man in the Alps” is also a good eae 
There are many illustrations, all reproduced by wood-engraving, ge 
some good maps. The translation is excellent. The book is a goo 
example of German accuracy, labour, and method, and also, it may 
be said, of German dulness. It is a book to refer to, but not 


to read. : 
“ The Origin of the Graces 


must always be. : 
retained the old-fashioned sp 


is one of a series of publications 
designed by Messrs. Vizetelly and Co. to illustrate the state of Artin 

France during the latter part of the eighteenth century. The author 
of the present volume was one Malle. Dionis Dusdjour, of whom 
little or nothing is known. Her book is of the conventional, pseudo- 
classical schcol, its characters being namby-pamby nymphs, weeping 
shepherds, and intriguing goddesses, It is the sort of stuff which 
sentimental young ladies of the day could have spun out by the 
ream in imitation of the classical pastoral. It is the illustrations 
which give the volume its interest. They are by Charles Nicholas 
Cochin, a prolific artist, who was connected with the Court of 
Louis XV., and who died during the height of the Revolution. 
Cochin was not only a skilful designer, but an engraver as well, and 
some of the engravings from his works now command high prices. 
This volume is illustrated by six copper-plates, the work of different 
hands. All are of high technical excellence, and, being care- 
fully printed on good, hand-made paper, the engravings are of 
considerable value. The cover is embossed, and the series promises 
to be of interest. 

That we have no School of Acting in England has long been 
one of the reproaches of our stage. ‘he actor “ picks up” his art 
how and where he can, less fortunate than the singer, who is at 
least taught how to produce his voice, and how to bear himself 
upon the stage. Among the teachers of declamation and deport- 
ment at the Musical Academies of London, Signor Gustave Garcia 
is one of the very first, and his book, ‘The Actor’s Art” (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.), shows how thorough is the study he has devoted 
to the subject. If such things as voice-production, gesture, gait, 
and expression can be taught at all by books, this surely is the 
volume from which they may be learned. Signor Garcia discusses 
the subject from every point of view, and gives numerous exercises 
for the pupil to practise. His precepts are made clearer by a set of 
excellent drawings by Mr. A. Forestier. So admirable is the book, 
that it has speedily reached a second edition. 

The ‘‘New General Atlas of the World,” published by Messrs. 
G. W. Bacon and Co., has many points to recom:nend it. It is 
an atlas and gazetteer combined, and it has, besides, a clearly- 
written account of the physical phenomena of the world. There 
are thirty-five maps, all of them printed in clear type. There are, 
besides, many smaller supplementary maps, showing important 
cities and their environs. Railways and steam-ship lines are given, 
with the distances from port to port. As an inexpensive atlas for 
general use, it would be difficult to improve upon this. 

That a clergyman should edit a dancing-master’s vaok about the 
ballet seems, even in the days of the Church and Stage Guild, a 
curious social phenomenon. But in issuing “The Theory of 
Theatrical Dancing” (Frederick Verinder, 8, Duke Street, Adelphi), 
edited from Carlo Blasis’ “ Code of Terpsichore,” the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam has a serious purpose in view. He believes that dancing 
is a difficult, a graceful, a moral, and, in a sense, a sacred art, which 
receives quite inadequate recognition in this country. It is to 
encourage and awaken the taste for the study of dancing that he has 
published this book, which is a very complete exposition of the art, 
founded on the work of one of the most famous Italian professors. 
The book has a literary flavour which makes it more than a mere 
a and a series of excellent plates add much to its 
value. 

“ How We Are Governed” (Frederick Warne and Co.), Albany 
de Fonblanque’s excellent book, has reached a sixteenth edition, and 
is now issued, revised and re-edited by W. J. Gordon. There is no 
other book in existence which gives in so clear and simple a way 
such a mass of facts upon subjects of which the great majority of 
men are lamentably ignorant. 

“ Arm-Chair Essays,” by the author of ‘‘ Three-Cornered Essays” 
(Ward and Downey), is a volume which will bore no one during a 
lazy half hour. The papers are not profound, they are not cul- 
tured, they are not very well written. They are mere casual talk 
on casual things—weddings, ghosts, postage-stamps, walking- 
parties, suburbs, and so on; such talk as you would expect from a 
fairly educated fellow-traveller whom you may meet in a train or on 
a steamer. 

Mr. J. Allanson Picton’s “ Oliver Cromwell” (Cassell and Co.) 
has reached a second edition. It is a good book, written with 
judgment and skill, The view is Carlyle’s; but Mr. Picton is by 
no means a mere echo of Carlyle. Elis book is made the more 
interesting and instructive by frequent references to the political 
tendencies of our own time. Of popular books about Cromwell, 
this is perhaps ‘the truest and best written. 

_ An anonymous writer gives us in “Cross Lights ” (Kegan Paul) 
six essays on literature or literary subjects. The author is evidentl 
a man who thinks, and a man who can write. His essays are lever 
and suggestive, and here and there he gives out a teflection which 
is pleasantly fresh ; as when he maintains that “the rdinary Greek 
in artistic matters was, above all, a realist,” that ie Browning is 
the literary successor of Wordsworth (a theory worked out with 
much ingenuity), or that the omission of the charactgr of Fortinbras 
from the acting-versions of Hamlet is a grave mistake, as th 
impulsive Norwegian Prince was intended by Shakes eare fn i 
foil to the speculative Hamlet. The last essay in the iol th " 
upon “Shakespeare on the Stage "—is thought ‘ote with oi 
fu'ness, and it contains much that is extremely applicable a ake 
le aa moment, The book is one which it is a decided pleasure to 

Mr. J. Comyns Carr has public i be che 
“ Macbeth and Soy Macbeth Pais ant Gore) his study of 
any intention of explaining the conceptio : eae written with 
now played by Mr. Irving and Miss alse Terry at ig poke oe 

: ee. oe. - ceum 
and indeed there is nothing in the pamphlet to give colour és ace 
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statement beyond the fact that Mr. Carr quotes poaienget re 
approval certain passages in Cae a ere eae 
beth as a fair, frail woman. Mr. ‘edt 
seer tes at least the attraction of aa att aes 
believes that it was Shakespeare's intention Je ele ne 
This is the theory which he 
amphlet of some forty pages. 


The wholeargument will ae to the plain ae ae komen 
arr ts upon i 
one of those unwarranted refinemen ae re 
i hakespeare himself, cou 
hich would amuse no one more than S self, Cor 
pate down to the Garrick Club to-day, and hear the thing discussed 


Messrs. G. RICORDI AND Co.——Signor Tosti has eon es 
the music for a group of six songs, which is well up to the mar ee 
his acknowledged talent. ‘ Ridonami La Calma” is a devotiona 


by Conrado Ricci. Of the same serious type is “ Ici-Bas, 
‘rons . Sully Prudhomme. The remaining four poems treat of 
love; they are: ‘‘ Chanson d’Automne,” by D Armand Silvestre ; 
“Mio Povero Amor,’ a romanzetta, by Enrico Panzacchi i, La 
Serenata,” words by G. A. Cesareo; and “ Luce d’Amore,” by 
R. E. Pegliara. These songs are all published in three keys.—A 
charming little song is “ Sweetheart and I,” written and composed 
by F. E. Weatherly and Henri Logé.—The above-named poet has 
also supplied the pleasing words ‘‘ Among the Roses,” music by 
J. L. Roeckel; this song has already _won well-deserved popularity. 
__The same may be said of “ The Two Tides,” written and com- 
posed by Cotsford Dick and Ciro Pinsuti.—* Could I But Know 
is a pretty love ditty, words by Chevalier Edward Scovel, music by 
Lord Henry Somerset.—Quaint and very tender are the words of 
“Listen to What I Say” (Ziréte a Reaza), a popular Neapolitan 
song, written and composed by L, Mowbray Marras and L. Denza.— 
By this popular composer also is, “Do You Regret? words by Arthur 
Chapman.—Carlo Clausetti has neatly transcribed for the piano- 
forte “ Funiculi-Funicula,” a well-known Italian song.— Bérébé 
Polka,” by J. Burgmein, is a bright little specimen of dance-music, 
which is played on the Universal Pitch Trumpet, a small and 
elegant instrument, recently invented, which has already achieved a 
great success in Italy and elsewhere. 

JosEPH WILLIAMS.—Two fairly good songs for the drawing- 
room are “Silver Lilies,” written and composed by F. E. Wea- 
therly and J. L. Roeckel, of medium compass; and “ Little 
People,” words by Walter Parke and L. Barone—Useful for 
school-room practice and drawing-room performance are “ Four 
Sonatinas” by Henri Roubier.—The same may be said of “ The 
Royal Standard Bearer,” a grand march by Michael Watson, and 
“Des Ailes!” a study for the pianoforte by Benjamin Godard.— 
Four good examples of dance music are “The British Army Polka” 
and “The Midnight Dreams Valse,” by Henry Kiussmann ; 
“ Friendship,” arranged by Franz Leideritz upon the well-known 
ballad “ Our Hands Have Met, But Not Our Hearts ;” and “Don’t 
Tease Schottische,” by Ezra Read. 

Messrs, REID BROTHERS. Cora Lynne has supplied the 
words for two songs, “Come To Me,” of a very sentimental type, 
and “ Uncle Tim,” a sad little poem; the music of both songs is 
composed by Walter Wadham.—A capital song for a smoking 
concert is “The Thistle, Rose, and Shamrock,” written and com- 
posed by W. J. Devers.—‘‘ The Lyric Gavotte,’ by H. Hawkins, 
is quaint and tuneful.— Le Rivage Waltz,” by Franz Wehl, may 
be commended alike for its pretty music and dainty frontispiece.— 
The startling, not to say ugly, frontispiece of “ The Ace of Hearts 
Polka,” by Julian L’Estrange, scarcely tempts us to try the music, 
which is fairly good. 


a 
STREET CONJURORS 


THE art of street-conjuring is by no means easy, as is apparent 
from the very small number of street exhibitors of legerdemain that 
we come across. To become an ordinary conjuror (by which I 
mean one who never performs outside four walls, or, what is more 
to the point, without one a very few paces behind him, between 
which and himself no spectators are allowed) requires hours and 
hours of practice and thought—practice in the solitude of his 
chamber ; practice before a looking-glass, in which he can watch 
and note the movements of his hands as they appear to the audience : 
and practice before kindly friends who are in the secret, and are 
ready to point out faults and give suggestions; and thought as to 
how he may wrap up “ the sleight,” the mainspring of the trick, in 
the most effective surroundings and “ patter,” as the conversation 
and remarks of the performer are professionally called, so as to 
mystify and astonish his audience to the fullest extent. “I say the 
ordinary art of the conjuror is no easy one, and, further, that that 
of a street-performer is an excessively difficult one. Think a 
moment. He is hedged in before, behind, and on both sides of 
him by a lynx-eyed crowd, he has no chance of making that decep- 
tive half-turn, or taking those convenient few steps back to a stage 
or platform, when he is able to convey something to his secret 
pockets, or snatch something from beneath his waistcoat. Which- 
ever way he turns he has an audience in front of him. Again, he 
cannot make use of the all-important servante, or ledge, hidden 
behind the table, which accounts for the production and disappear- 
ance of so many things, For him there is no inner-side to his table 
And, lastly, he cannot employ a “trick-table,” with its arrangement 
of pistons, traps, and ievers. His audience is far too close for that 
and therefore he has to depend for his success entirely on the 
neatness and skilfulness of his manipulation and his linguistic 
fluency and powers of deception. . 

As I write these lines, I have in my eye a dapper little man who 
might often be seen in the exercise of his profession in the side 
streets of London, a very favourite “pitch” of his being Villiers 
Street, Strand ; and I confess that, over and overagain, I have, with 
sincere pleasure, broken the law, if it be breaking’ the law, b 
throwing him coppers in order to induce him to exhibit more of ia 
mysteries. In appearance he was by no means remarkable; there 
was nothing about him to attract attention. He was slender! 
made—wore a black’ cloth coat and a stiff billycock hat—neithier 
was his visible stock of apparatus great, consisting as it did of a 
small folding table covered with red baize and a shut-up wicker 
basket. And yet that man was able to produce guinea- lee from 
the hats of his audience in a most astounding manner. Hic mendis 
sere when giving a performance was something after this wise 

Te commenced by opening and setting up his tabl ing a 
pack of cards from his pocket, ence shuffin Mite Ineo : 
baa genta e Sale began to aceite and thes his 

t i into play. He talked easi i 
varying his remarks by Ethie groups ee page a 
perils s pockets. As soon as he perceived that he had raised 
ne Steal "pose a ae he borrowed, or rather 
in front of his table, ines Vie connie fs Sie 
beige came sometimes generously, Se te . pce : 
was always a matter for speculation to me whether 
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j ance according to his receipts, display- 
he serene hen ihe copper-shower was abundant, 
ing — howy ones when the collection was meagre. _ After 
and the eat os hanes its value, its suit, and its colour, in the 
causing a fearle manner to the open-mouthed spectators, and 
most aie eee it over the opposite house-top, only to find it 
apparen i, vards in the pocket cf one of his audience, he would 
directly afterwa h he changed halfpence to a scrap of 


trick in whic b p 
a ake that opportunity of showing 


Lan Ae d vice versa, and would t } ; 
paper, 40 Id « palm,” that is, hold concealed in the palm of his 


y he cou ; 
ae twelve halfpence, one on top of the other, a feat I know 
op ther performer able to accomplish. But the police were to a 
no 0 Me Saree and he was sure to be moved onatter the exhibition 
ae ie Perhaps this moving on was good for 


f his wonders. ; : 

ee seeking “fresh woods and pastures new,” he collected a 
; anc g 

different audience, whose pockets were realy to be tapped. So 


mer from an artistic point of view; he his 
et pb apes te a few minutes’ innocent ase puzzling 
amusement. And what of him froma moral aspect? He eure 
has done no harm; he has earned his emolument, et have receive 
good value for the copper you have thrown him in the Ne ese 
you have derived from his skill. : It has not been a one-si le os 
gain, and he has certainly not vitiated your artistic eres i e 
the street draughtsman in chalks by bad drawing and more than 


doubtful perspective. 


Nor has our conjuror pain 
by a rendering, woefully out of tune, o 


ed our ears and musical susceptibilities 
f “’Tis Buta Little Faded 

ie ” . . 
” or “ The Death of Nelson. Neither has he informed us 
eas got no work to do, but, on the contrary, has shown us 
that he has found some for himself, and has accomplished it in a 


highly satisfactory manner. 
And, lastly, in his ex 
suggestion of cruelty to du 


hibition, there has been no trace nor 
mb animals, as gee ae or 

yrong will not say—-in the performances of trained dogs, 
wee Panties” apes te rue and Judy,” where Toby often 
comes in for an accidental rap on the nose when fighting Mr. Punch ; 
nor even cruelty, or, at least, risk to himself, as there seems to be in 
the exertions of the man to free himself after being tied up with 
considerable energy by a strong-handed spectator, or in the throwing 
over his head of a hundredweight by the artist who holds the same 
ona wooden slab gripped by his teeth. 

These last two may be curious feats; but they are not pleasant 
nor refined ones to watch. Purple faces, starting eyes, and over- 
strained muscles present no beauties. There is nothing of this kind 
with the street conjuror. The charm of his performance is the abso- 
lute ease and repose with which he performs his task. To be worth 
anything his must be a graceful performance ; and, as such, if street 
performers—so long as they do not impede the traffic—are to be 
encouraged, he is worth encouragement. S. 
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RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


Mr. ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES has made a selection from his 
three volumes of Irish Lyrics, “ Songs of Killarney,” “ Irish Songs 
and Ballads,” and “Songs of Old Ireland,” to which he has given 
the title ‘‘ Father O'Flynn, and Other Irish Lyrics” (Swan Sonnen- 
schein). Most of the verses are racy with that vivacious Celtic 
humour, characteristic of the popular and familiar poem, which 
gives a title to this volume, and in which one of the brigh.est 
stanzas runs :— 

And though quite avoiding all foolish frivolity, 
Still at all seasons of innocent jollity, 
Where was the play-boy could claim an equality 
At comicality, Father, wid you? 
Once the Bishop looked grave at your jest, 
Till this remark set him off wid the rest : 
“Is it lave gaiety 
All to the laity ? 
Cannot the clergy be Irishmen too?” 

It is a pity perhaps that Mr. H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant 
Archeologist to the Government of India, did not choose prose as 
likely to be a more lucid vehicle for the conveyance of his special 
knowledge than the Spenserian stanza. As it is, “ India, a Descrip- 
tive Poem” (Triibner), with the “few archaisms ” which the writer 
deems not inappropriate, will be “caviare to the general.” Vhe idea 
of the poem is the employment of the ancient sites and architecture 
of India for the illustration of her history—a valuable idea in itself, 
inasmuch as it substitutes, as Mr. Garrick observes, ‘for the frag- 
mentary and often doubtful MSS. of native and foreign historians 
or their copyists, monumental testimony which can never be changed : 
the testimony of the inscribed or sculptured stone ; of existing build- 
ings; of buried and éxhumed cities ; and of the vast rivers of this 
vast land.” We may quote four concluding lines of a stanza as a 
specimen of the writer’s verse and verbiage :— 


The love-sung gather'd now around the act, 
Name, incident, that age withal, but gain 
More vividness, sith they be leal Fact : 
These cull'd the minstrel wight, in one great lay compact. 


Though it has, as its second title, “Eastern Songs,” Mr. H. 
Hailstone’s “ Musve Evze” (W. Tomlin) has no connection with 
the Orient. Its seat is the Fen Country, with its sedgy meres, its 
tuddy willow-lines, and emerald grass-lands. There is not only 
facility, but grace and charm, in the verse wherein he portrays the 
Nature he so evidently loves. It is not easy to make a selection for 
special praise where all is more or less excellent ; but “The Drove 
Cottage” contains light and pretty verse. Here, for exampl., 
are two stanzas: 


Here a pleasant fenner’s cot 
trem vain eyes reposes— 
’Tis a willow-clustered spot, 
Perfumed all with roses, 
Round lush elder bushes twine 
With white heads unbidden ; 
"Neath their sprays of eglantine 
Latticed walks are hidden. 


A very interesting volume is Miss Jeanie Morrison's “Gordon ; 
an Our-Day Idyll "(Kegan Paul). The author tells us that her 
aim has been “simply to focus a few scattered rays from the 
records of a real life in our own days lived among us.” ‘The verse 
is not ambitious ; but it is signified by its theme, the details of an 
heroic career constituting in itself a poem in fact. 

_. Mr. Alfred Austin has had published in cheap and tasteful form— 
it only costs sixpence-his patriotic poem which recently appeared 
in the National Review, “ Look Seaward, Sentinel” (W. II. Allen). 


_ oo 


CHINESE STOICISM IN ENDURING TERRIBLE PAIN has often been 
commented on, and was recently practically illustrated at the foreign 
hospital at Moukden, Northern China. A native presented himself 
for treatment, bringing his coffin with him. He told the chief 
medical officer, “ All that our own doctors can do is useless and Iam 
come to you, not because you can cure me, but just to show that I 
will not throw away any chance.” The doctor informed him that he 
would have to undergo a serious operation, which might ki.l, but 
might also cure. So the patient submitted with the utmost cool- 
ness, alter giving the doctor the necessary security in case of death 
and also having his coffin put ready. Happily he was cured. : 


May 4, 1889 
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NEW COSTUME. 


Composed of Blick Silk and Soutaché Embroidery, 
Price 6} Guineas. 
With Matcriu for Bodice. 


Extract fro “The Bury.” 


“ Some of the new models from Paris have a distinctive and quite novel 
genre. Messrs. Jay, of Regant Street, are showing dresses that merit a special 
description. One is of the tea-gown style—a style that is to find great favour 
this year. This is of black nun’s veiling, and has a front of grey-wnite veiling 
in accordeon pleats reaching from throat to feet. The jet trimming is brought 
down the front, falling away at the side ina very graceful fashion. A small 
pad just keeps the perfectly-cut back from falling in at the feet, but no more. 
The set of this garment is perfect, and the general appearance very simple, but, 
like all becoming simplicity, the result of the highest art. An evening dress, 
which is more striking—more seyant—is of black and white strangely and 
very prettily blended. Half the corsage, from the right shoulder to the left side, is 
white ; the other half black. The crossway tulle draperies correspond, the blaclx 
being powdered and fringed with jet, and the white with crystal. On the white 
shoulder stands a high black butterfly bow, on the black shoulder a white one. 
The back of the skirt, which touches the ground en demi-train, is composed of 
folds of voile de nonne, over which is thrown a veil of white spotted net. Tho 
front is of white silk, trimmed with long bands of black and white ribbon 
placed diagonally, and reaching from waist to feet, the white fringed with flat 
erystal drops, the black with jet. Ieproduced in black and grey, or in grey and 


White, as Messrs, Jay are contemplating, this toilette would be an ideal one.” 
ae 
J A Y S 


RECENT STREET, LONDON. 


JAY'S FASHIONS. 


Extract from Che Queen.” 

“Every department is replete with new fashions, from gloves and hosiery 
to the most costly silks and brocades. In silks there are several specialities, one 
being the soie Royale, the material par excellence of the season, for rich mourn- 
ing costumes and maniles, Regence is another silken novelty. Soie éclat 
comes next as a rich-looking silk at moderate price, followed by cachemire 
Royale, both specialities of Mr. Jay’s. The latter is a grenadine silk, with a 
little wool introduced to give it a cashmere touch 3 it looks like extremely rich 
cashmere, and has a silken back, It is particularly effective with crape. Some 
of the brocade prepared for Court trains are magnificent. In thinner fabrics 
there are silk warp armures, with broché designs suitable for evening or feté 
dresses. The broché, or figured nun’s veilings, and the thicker nun’s cloth, the 
light camel’s hair, and a fine French twill serge, are all to be fashionable. In 
the mantle department there are many beautiful examples of what taste and 
talent can achieve in materials and fashions. Long and short mantles seem to 
be equally popular ; and dull and bright jet, rich tape guipure, and French lace 
ornament everything. There is considerable novelty in tea gowns, one of silk 
and brocade having the front composed of two long pieces, which form the full 
bodice, tie over at the waist, and fall in long scarf ends, edged with frills of 
muslin. In dinner gowns there is a most effective model, which is neither 
quite Directoire nor Regence, but represents both styles. Thera are some most 
becoming hats and bonnets, notably in the toque, Medicis, and Empire styles. 
One in the first-named was with black tulle and narrow ribbon run in round 
and round, strings of three lengths of the same ribbon, and a spray of lilac 


supporting a bow of black tulle. The hats are particularly becoming.” 


TEA GOWN. 
Plack Broché Silk, with 
Black, White, or Grey Silk 
under Lace Front. 


Price 5} Guineas. 
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MAS 


COUNTIES 
COMPANY, 
NGHAM. 
Send for our) 
BEAUTIFUL 
CATALOGUE, 
containing 
1,000 =Testimo- 
nials and 1,000 
Copper- plate 
Engravings 
Watches and 
Jewellery gratis 
and post free to 
any part of the 
world. 


“HE MIDLAND © 
et AV ATCH and JEWRLLERY, 
OF VYSE STREET, BIR? 


Allat Whole- 
sale cash 


prices. 
Asaving of 


Bo per cent. 


n’s Fine SILVER, Flat Crystal Glass, 255 

SF INE SILVER, Flat Crystal Glass. 253. 

us FIne SILVER, pe Crystal Glass, 253. 

Lapis GOLD LEVERS, chased cases, 705, | 
(Gow? LESBULG to Mr. A. PERCY, 


PETER 


OBINSON, 


OURT AND FAaMILy 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
256 to 262, REGENT GTREET, 


‘Pig RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
TELEGRAM, 

Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of 

England on approbation—ne matter the distance— 

with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (ifde red) 


; Cc 


PATENTEES & SOLE MPNUFACTURERS OF ALL 


have added to the 
frames decided improvements 
rotected by el 
teh give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 


Umbrella. 


ERADICATE, to CURE 1 
ment is the true one seems 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BULLDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM. 
with recipe and notes how 


post free § stamps. 


LIMITED ~ 


THE GRAPHIC sia cee wm Mee ates 4, 188), 
aca) ak GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. “wil ustrated Catalogue 10 3600 3, yy 
’ Ite HE rt oa 
FPPS N t OGOA. | T2 Gtsecs Peso: 
B 


STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


PRARAGON Sores) 


TRADE MARKS 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
their celebrated 


Letters Patent) 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 


manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, : 
thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


TO STOUT 


and are 


PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—'' Mr. Russell's aim is to 
he disease, and that his treat 
beyond all doubt. The 


Book (ire pages), 


to pleasantly and anid ; 
1S. 


SELL, Woburn House, 


ure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 


US 


Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


without any extra charge whatever. Address— 
PETER ROTINSON MOURNING WARE: Fj 
HO Y 


Sk. REGENT STREET. 
[NEXPENSIVE Mev RNING, 
as wellas the Richest Qualities. can be supplied bs 


PETER ROBINSON 
upon advantageous terms, to Families 


RENCH and ENGLISH 


DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges 


ARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTICLES 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
Forwarded promptiy 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


(CUS AND ENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


coe REGENT GTREET. 


Carriage Entrance also in Argyll St.'' 7 


WRADE 


‘BRIEN'S IRISH SHIRTS.— 


Made specially to your own patiern or measure- 
ment. Guaranteed sound material. Honest work 
No“ white slave” labour, Send for samples an] price. 

GEO. OBRIEN and CO.. Manufacturers, Be last, 


NEW, SHIRTS for OLD ONES 


A Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and 
Cutfs, Good quality, 23. 6d. each. Specally fine 
Linen, 35. each. New Shirts made to oruer, 

GEO. O'BRIEN andCO.. Manufacturers. Belfast. 


PURE WOOL SHIRTS and 
“UNSHRINKABLE’ Wool Shirts, from 
a Bas ‘to os 94. cach ready. nied oro order ; also 
yjamas or Sleeping Suits. Send for Patterns, 

GEO. O BRIEN and Co. Manufacturers, ‘Belfast 


CAMOMILE PILL 


Drawing } size 


bacconists’ Fancy Goods. 


Are confidently reconmmended as a simple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hun lreds :— 
CROYDON, 1885. 
“ Having been a sufferer from Lnd- 


geslion for many years, Jam happy to 
say that Ihave at last not oniy becn 


lieved but perfectly cured by using 


Norton's Pills, and confidently recoim- 
mend them to all suffering from the 


SAME, 


er WILKINSON. 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines 
Sotp EverywHer&, price 1s. 12d. 2s.gd., & 115+ 


HALL MARKED SILVER 
BRIAR PIPE, beautifully en- 
graved or plain, in Leather-covered 
case. Free by Parcel post for 3s, 6d. 
—A. W, ABRAHAMS. 29, Edg- 
baston St., 

ee ‘Ng Birmingham 
Wholesale 
Manufac- 
turer of ‘To- 
IllustratedCatalogue Free 


I ins 


ti Hi 


OZONE PAPER 


For the Relief and Cure of 
ASTEMA, 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, and 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA. 


The Lance! —“ A conyenient and yaluable remedy.’ 

. pr. THOROWGOOD, 61, Welbeck aaa 
Pure spasmodic Asthnia and Asthma due to Ephy- 
eee Pang ih SeaSlegt bronchitis, alike 
‘ o be materially rel‘eved by the Ozone Paper.” 
ARRISON WEIR, Esq.:—" Your Ozone Paper 
has got rid of my Asthmatic affection, Itis the only 
remedy which gave me permanent relief,” 
as gd. and 4s. 6d. per box, of all Chemists : or from 


the Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O O. to} j 


any country within the Postal i 
1 HUGGINS, Chemist ta9-Sttrid, LONDON, 


LINDSAY'S 
=" TRISH. 
LINENS 


LINEN DRESSES. 
EMBROIDERED 

Whit d various ef aT: 
Niaterinls as cheapae. ae in Irish Linen Dress 


FLOSS FLAX. 
Equa To SILK. 
Trish Linen Surets Mane U 
> Every SIZE AnD ened cciaaset 


Samples and Price. Lists Post Free. 


tant descéne, j'ai souventlecceur . alenvers; 


otre Eau d’Ambert seule me le remet a l’endroit.” 


EAU D’AMBERT is the great French remedy 


for Indigestion, Spasms, Dyspepsia, Bilious 


Headaches, and all Abdominal Pains. 


LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD 


writes:—"J have great pleasure in testifying 
excellence of Eau adAmbert for nin apy 
should be without it ; its effects are marvellous,” 


No one 


LADIES wi!l find this preparation both agree- 


able and effective, taken in doses of a dessert. 
spoonful in half a tumbler of hot waterand sugar 


Price 1/14d. and 2/9d. everywhere, or 
Ea d Ambert Co., 32, Fenchurch St eet, E.C. 
YOU ARE NOT SAFE WITHOUT IT. 


Damesk Table Linens, Dia ings, Pi 
Lir, Shirtings, Towdtegs Duee er Gane 
pene Pembie Hanke rchiels, Bordered and Hem. 
$ in an i i 
their OWN MILLS, at WHOL RS Le RT ee 


JAMES LINDSAY & , 
BELFAST” abe 
Linen ee Her Majesty 


ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS. 


P@ Grecorys Patent inv 
= HAIR CURLER. 


3 ApS mast periect Ever Meni 
Aecd, The best and ch st. 

Made in all shades to etch 

the hair. Soft and pliahle 
Simple tn construction, Will 
not break the hair or hurt the 
head, ‘Thousands of Testi- 
monials, 6 Curlers in hand- 
seme Metal Case. 6d. OF ALL 
Hair Dressers & DEALERS. 
Whotesale—s1, Frith Street 
Soho, London, W. ' 


@ prenais des medecines, effet: une horrible grimace!!! | 


¢ a , 4 ‘y fg 
A 1h 


nS 


| BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


THE LATEST.STYLES. 
List No.1 3 3 i ‘ " £15 6 2 
List No. 2 . 30 8 9 
ist No. 4 ee oT 38 
No. 7 ° : ‘ 164.17 6 
No.1 (for India). 35 4 6 


Vist 3 a ae eS 

s 2d Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes, swan- 
mst Corsets, add Swanbill Beits, sent Post Free. | 
ADDLEY BOURNE. 174. Sloane Street, Belgrav a 


WANBILL ELTS. 
Registered. Price 31s. éd. 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improver in made of 
woven silk elastic. It gives the necessary support 
where most required, and is comparatively almost as 


ight as a feather. : f 
"igh Nuihing can be better. The Swanbill Silk elastic 


beit is a real comfort,”"—Court Fournal. 

“The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so much 
as the loss of symmetery of figure. By attention a 
woman may almost retain her natural maiden form, 
even though a mother of a large tamily.”—Madame 


Schild’s Fournal, 
“Send ae of waist, with P.O.O. on 179, Sloane 


Street. 1 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 
LADIES WAREHOUSE.. : 

1s4. Sloane Street. Beleravia (late of Piccadilly.) 


ROBINSON 
GLEAVER'S 


_ ROYAL IRISH 
DAMASK 


ee 


H NAPKINS, 2s. rid. per doz. 
San pies, po t free. 


F! 
NNER NAPKINS, 5s. 6d. per 


D dozen. tamples. post free. 


ABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
as rid. ; 2g -vards by 3 yards. 58 urd. enc. 
OYAL IRISH LINEN SHEET- 
ING. Fully Bieached. 2 yards wide, ms 1G. per 
yard ; 23 vards wide, 2s. 44d. per vara (the most durab.e 
article nade) | Samptes: vost tree. 


GURPLICE LINEN, 74. per yard 
Pine Dusters. 36 3d.. Glass Cloths, 45.6. per doz, 


NE LINENS and Linen Diaper, 

Fits aM pet Sa Frilled Linen Pillow Cases 

ROLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches 
trd.each Samples. post free, 

STR9 NG HUCKABACK 
Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered | 

GAMPLES and [Please name any Article 

post FREE 

TS any part of the World, by 

and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 

Please name] B ELFAS és (Graphic. 


Samples, post free. 

wide, 34d. per yard. Samples, post free. | 
eT CoeEN TABLE CLOTHS, 

TOWELS. 4s. 4d. per doz. Samples, post free 

ONOGRAMS, Crests, Coats of 

svecially required, ] 

[LLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS | 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 

Holding Special Appointments.to the Queen, 

Telegraphic Address—LINEEN Belfast. 


LADY IS 
TED with 


1” SON 
ne 
Phe EAVER’S 


FABRics, 


as testified by the 
numer of repeat 
orders they induce, 
and which’ are sent 
all over the world, 
They are the best, 
cheapest, and latest 
Taslnan, Falters post 
— , Le oh ree. — ROBIN 

ee et DULEAS T. to the Queen ar ae 
ole ederick of Germany. ~ Please name 


id 


EBL 
TREBLE 4 EXPRESS RiFL 


REAKFAST. 


“By norough knowledge of the | natural laws 
ee oe ihe operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by caretul application of the fine properties 
ofa well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables wiih a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may, save us niany heavy doctors bills. ae Is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until pune 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hunted S 
of subtle maladies are floating around ts fea y 10 
attack wherever there is weak point. — Ne nay 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourse vee Wels 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourishe 
frame, —Crvil Service Gazette, ; 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


HENRY on METEESS | 
pf /FliING 


LOWEST &, SS—~Y 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT, 
| LA48GE BORE RIFLES 


game shooting. 4.8. and 4 or Big 


= 


uincits 9360, “400, “459, 
Rifles from 13 gumeas. kook 
Rifles—non-fouling, cartidge-e en 
“320, “300, und ‘220 bores, thom 3° 


= 


BY ROYAL i hamincricss, same bores, Koto re 
SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. GL NS, one barrel rifled, other + 
i for shot or spherical ball: 


as B L's, trom to to 39 gt 
cne pair of barrels, rifted, 


PEARMAN'S SERGES — THE 


ure INDIGO 


S) 


rest IN THE WORLD—P 1 oked or cylinders, trom 18 
DYE HTL Tay ORE, WOADED Heed pyle of eet ‘ 
BLACK. _ Also in all other colours and FANCY iyeans : (360 to's77 rifled bin 
WEAVINGS. Low quotations, No draper or tailor paper or brass shells. Send 


Catalogue, or abroad, per re 
from first purchase) of Guns 
the Jarvest stock in the word 


G.E.LEWIS, 32 & 33, Lower i 


SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges 5, they can only 
cl dizect fram SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured 1s 80 Use- 


is} 


Ove 


tul for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear or Gentle- , 
en's Suits, Send tor patterns and select at home tor) Ges a is 
pareelves: Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain | STREET. BIRMINGHAM EetaccsHep ee 


4 Treland. Goods packed for export at lowest 
i MAN eeees ami PLYMOUTH. ‘| RISH | INEN GOLLAR 


| pure Linen Collars, qs. 6! perdig  s aryl 
shirt, Linen Fittings 5 

65 6d.each, Pure Insh 
Prices. Fish Napkins, 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per cozen. 


IRISH DAMASK TA 


ess 
= 

S 

= 

%D 


2yds. sq, 2s.yd. each, oN 1 
AND Real Irish Loaner sheets < 
ws. mid. per yard, S “Ge ber yu 
eu er | Huckaback Tiweis, 45. A test 
- U IRISH CAMBRIC ER 
POCKET, 


5 ss 41 perdoz, 
Samples and Price Lists Free to all Parts, 
All Parcels Sent Carriaze Paid. 


QLD SHIRTS © xs 


' Linen, 2s. 6d each, returned free, reely ty wear, 
G.R. HUTTON and CO., Larne, Belfast. 


Ts the most perfect PREPARATION for SOFTEN 
ING and BEAUTIFVING THE SKIN EVEK 
PRODUCED, __Its effect in removing all ROUGH- 
NESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., is almost magi- | 
a and by ts Ske Sens rendered, SOr 
SMOOTH, and WHITE, and_ preserved from the 
ill effects of FROST, COLD W TN DS, and HARD 
WATER. : 

No Lady who values her complexion should ever 
be without it at this season of the year. Tf used alter 
Dancing or visiting heated apartments It willbe found 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESH- 
ING. For the Nursery it is invaluable, as it 1s 
pertectly harmless Bottles—ts., 25. 6d ., of all Che- 
mists and Perfumers. Sole Makers— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists 
CHELTENHAM. 


SIMPSON, FAWCETT, &Co.. 
RP Miavahicineers df the 


1 as new 
sh Linen ! 


razors excelent. 
In Case complet 


Vatent No. 36. Biack Handle, 
HAMMOCK ite 5/6 ‘ 
WOODENETTE | ff REAL GERMAN. HOLLUW CROUKD 77/6" 
Suspended by fous From all De: hi 


leather straps from the 

two hand-es. “Phe best 

perambulater im the 

wer d, Dont be persu- 

uded to take any otier 
OF ALL DEALERS. 


RAZO: 


SILVER MEDAL, HEAL TI | NHBITION 


HEERING’S ONLY GENUINE 
ENHAGEN .: 


By Special Royal & Imperial Warrant 
TO LADIES. 


Egerton Burnett's 


ws Pure Woot, Besr Dye. ¥ 
LACK GERGES 9 Pr 
B *| Ph RF HEERING, BRANDY. 
As supplied by him far PURVEYOR BY APPOINTMENT rae 
Court Mourning and To THE Kovat Danis anp Ime , Kissin 
General Wear, are in. COURTS. AND HR. x Princi » Wat 


great demand. 
A variety of qualities ] 
from 1s. 24d. to 4s. 6d. 
d. ladies who 
oe a prelerence - for 
Sere should write for 
Any Lenctn SoLp patterns direct to 


FSERTON BY RNETT, 


Woollen Warehouse. WELLINGTON, SOMERSET ° 


3 “ TESTIMONIALS Apacs: POST FR 
STS 0 Sn EN t 


= a 


=<, 
rat 


4’ 
b 


vA 


kt SEY ieee i ay K 
What will Restore the Hai HST aes yin 
Vhat will Restore the Hair of Youth ? 
NUDA VERITAS-NAKED TRUTH. RR ans Cen 5 
3 hae: wet er failed to Patdly = Se 2 
restore grey or faded hair Tos ILHEL Ms, oR 


: : ei 
either in youth orage. It PAPINIY 


arrests falling, causes 
luxuriant growth, is_ per- 
manent and perfectly 
A, harmless. In eaeesirse 6h 
&. of all Hairdressers and 
\ Caemists. Circulars an 


ASS apulicahon., pyaeas 
f . .gents: Kk. HOVEN- | 
5 we ee SON, 31 and! - 
9t—93, City Road, London, EC. SEREES: DUEL Os CURE FOR 4“! MEN? 


OLLOWAY’S OIN T 
Is a CERTAIN REMY. 


H 


en ) For the CURE ©: ar cER 
| wie PLATE BADLEGS OLD WOUNDS.S0"! ea 
! VIP. or | BRONCHITIS, COUGLE ! 
i Common Sense or wie ; Hur DBGNCHLTTS haat +3 puLak 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
SWELLING 1 
And all Skin Diseases. it has) 602 


MR. C. B. HARNES.,| 


with which is incorporated 
the rath Edition of 
ADVICE to DYSPEPTICS, 
with notes on 
COOKING, MASTICA- 
TIO. 


Ny 


LIQUID WATER 
BLACKING 


No brushes required. Applied 
with Sponge attached te the 
cork, Giver a brilliant polish,’ 
equal to patent leather,to Boots," U 


. 


Shocs, Harness and Lenther articl ni i 
a week in all weathers. Mud ean be treat a 


and polish remnins, Sold everywhere. 


RED NOSE 
RED FACES 
RED HANDS 


Cured, no matter to what 

= KI pre ALIS TS at causes de J 
STREETER METHOD, Always efeetive bed 
macy bare ane Rar teamed hea 
F yha ss and free fr 8 
aduressed envelope for ex lanation to SER EMER 


MEDICINE CO,, 34a, Lower Road, Deptford. 


PHYSIOLOGY IGES- 
MGR. DIGES 


Wee ee 

° 3ESTION, 

GLOSSARY of MEDICAL. TERMS, &c 
Ost Free One Stamp from the Publisher, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON, EC. 


ELECTROPATHIC Bal 


Should be worn by ail in sear 
Strenzth, and Vitasity, Bee ie 


improves Nutet 


to the Debilirated Constituuor, 
the best known ¢ for 
Nervous Affectio 
Deseases, Ladies’ 
.Buok of Testimonials, 
Advice may be had gratis. Pé 


The MEDICAL BATT 


52, OXFORD STREET, 


(Corner of Rathbone P- 
The largest Medical Electrical 1" 


Sutferers should cat, if possi! 
inspect the Belts before pu 


= 


(/ 


PERFUME. 
“PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA ~ 
Sold by all Dealers, or 

Pout Free Direct. 
2/8, 4]6, 8/6 & 21/- per Bottle N\ 
157b, New Bond St., London. | 
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Printed for the Proprietors a! 1 
Epwarp JoserpH MANsFIELD. 
him at 190, Strand, in the pat! 
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| Danes, Middlesex.—May 4 1889 


